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INTRODUCTION. 


F all the attempts towards ex- 
plaining the Claſſics, hitherto ex- 
tant, the maſt uſeful and inſtructive is 
Mr. Spence's Inquiry concerning the agrees 
ment between the works of the Roman poets, 
and the remains of the ancient artiſts; pub- 
1 maler eee een 
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ferent ſcenes of life, in which the author was in- | 
 gaged. He was profeſſor of poetry in the univer 
fity of Oxford for ten years; and for above” five 
ſhip obliged him to deal in poetical cri eiſm 3 ad 
his ſtay, during his travels, at Florence and Rome; 
naturally led him to the obſervation of antiques. 
As theſe two periods partly coincided; it put hit 
in mind to join theſe two ſtudies together; in which | 
he fond very little difficulty ;- for the congdexions 
between criticifta and antiquities is ſa natural that 


Gey may ſeem rather te meet ann than dun an 
21 „ have 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The principal deſign of the ä in 
his inquiry. Vas, 20, compare the de- 
ſcriptions and expreſſions in the Latin 
Poets, relating to the Roman deities, 
with the allegorical repreſentations ok 
the fame, by the painters and ſculptors 
in their pictures, ſtatues, relie vos, me- 
dals, and gems, in order to nee 
them mutually from one another. 

As the author has.confined himſelf to 
the Roman poets only, and as there is a 
great deal of difference in the authority 
of a poet near the ſecond Punic, war, 

and one of the Auguſtan age, he was. 
obliged (in order to ſettle the degree of 
credit due to each poet) to premiſe an 
. account of the riſe, progreſs, and decay 
| of poetry and the polite arts among the 
RT wherein he gives the charadters 
of. all the poets, and their works, from. 
Fu dne. [UVENAL. _ ok 100 
— Was firſt publiſhed, in fl, n 2476 
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INTRODUCTION: 


He hath alſo ſubjoined a-differtation 
neral, and of his own in particular. In 
this diſſertation he has made juditious 
remarks upon our commentators, and 
ſchool education; and given a true idea 
of the allegories of the ancients, and of 
their whole ſcheme of machinery. The 
. want of this idea is ſhown to be the 

cauſe of all the miſtakes and defects of 
the modern poets and artiſts in allego- 
rical ſubjects. Many inſtances of theſe 
defects are produced from Ripa's Ico- 
nology — from Horace's Emblems by 
Venius— from the werks of Rubens, 
particularly from his celebrated ceiling 
in the banqueting. houſe at Whitehall, 

And His Plexures i in the "Luxemburg 
fery” at Paris —from Spenſers Pity. 
Queen—and fram Duden Tranſlation 
of Virgil. — Even the divine Raphael“ 
Rimſelf is not without his faults in ae 
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Sorical beings received ac deities among the Ro- 
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conciſe abridgment of this valuable tre- 


ſnte of claſſical learning; in the drawing 
up of which it is ſo managed, that the 


dert ey be peruſed without interrup- 


tion by the readers of both ſexes, as jit 
contains chiefly ch6-hiſtory" of die Por 
lite arts among the Romans 


 deſeripiions of the Hguses GarkActe,” 


dreſs, and attributes of their allegoricat” _ 


the notes, rogecher wich the 1 


5 of the work (2). Theſe ju cool 
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Seneus, ro the fatires ef avenal; and to mark _ 
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not be- inſerted. at length, ebnhſtinay 

with the abridger's deſign of reducing 
the whole within the compaſs of a ſmall 
pocket · volume. They are therefore left 
to be turned to by the young ſtudents, 
who, by comparing them with what is ſaid 
in the text, will receive more light to- 

wards the underſtanding of the claſſics, 

than by reading over all the commenta- 
tors, Who generally, by their prepoſter- 
dus notes, rather miſlead than inform. 
In ſhort, by ſtudying this compen - - 
dium, the reader may learn the riſe, 

growth, and fall of the polite arts among 
che Romans the juſt characters of the 


Latin poets, and their works the figures | 


and other appearances of their deities — 
He may gain a true notion of the alle- 
gories of the ancients, and of their 
machinery, or the interpoſition of 


5 Quite 2 true taſte of the beauties er 


roy, Painting, and ſculpture, and be 
enabled 
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enabled to judge of the p 
impropriety of the modern a 
and the excellencies and defects of out 
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The Be Deities: ard. Inbebitents of the, er: 


FTFUHE Noni in the infancy of 
their ſtate, were entirely unpo- 

| liſhed. They ſprung from Shep- 
herds; they were increaſed” by the refuſe 
of the neighbouring nations (1): and their 
manners agreed with their original. As 
they lived wholly on tillage and plunder, 
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. Was their buſineſs, and Huſbandry 


_ (1) Romulus ſet-up an lack to invite allthe 
Rv Fu and Nr in the n to 
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net chief att. Roughneſs, raiſed ito a 

virtue by calling it Roman ſpirit, was 
long an applauded character among their 

great men, and a kind of ruſticity reigned 
exen in their Senate · houſe. Rib n 


In a nation of ſuch a temper, conſtant- 
I employed-in extending their conqueſts, 
or in ſettling the balance of power among 
= themſelves, it was long before the police 
arts made any appearance: and very long 
| before they flouriſhed to any degree. 
5 Poetry firſt appeared; but ſuch as might 
| | be expected from a wunde len 
1 peopleQ.. 

Io ſay nothing 
um ph mentioned even 1 iu pg 8 5 
there was certainly ſomething of Poetry 
under Numa, who pretended, to converſe 
with t NMuſes, as well as with Egeria (2). 


* oy eb T be m 20. b. iv. 20, 53. Ovid 
bine, that Numa taught ſome rites in verſe, 
Metam xv. 484. Horace calls the old Saliau 
verſes, which were ſung by ns Salian pricfts, 


1 b. i. "_ 
ry 
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try (3). The Pythagoreans made gteat 


uſe of Poetry, and, like the Druids, de- 
livered moſt of their precepts in verſe. 


Indeed, in that and the following ages, 
the Roman Poetry was of a religious kind. 
Their very prayers were poetical (q). The 


A N r 1. a kind 
At 8 
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(4) See Hor.-þ. ii. ep. 1. v. 128. TI 
(5) Theſe were fo numerous, that ok were 


above 2000 of their volumes even. in Auguſtus o 
time. Horace probably alludes to them, b. ii. 


ep. 1. v. 26, Though the authors are called 


Vates, and their works Carmina, that does not 


neceſſarily imply that they were all poetry. 


Carmen is often uſed for a charm, and particu- 
larly by Pliny, b. xxviil, 25. Ferbaps tag, it 


was uſed for any. thing expreſſed j in a high poeti- | 


cal tile for he calls the form of words uſed by 


the Decii, in deyoting themſclyes, Carmen; 


which 


gave the 1 a My of Poes 


had alſo prophetic, or ſacred writers, who 
generally ein — et had too 


114 


A Nind-of plays, derived from what dies 
had ſeen of the Tuſcan actors, ſent for to 
Nome to Expiate a plague (6). "Theſe 
were like our dumb-ſhews, or elſe 'ex- 
tempore farces, in uſe to this day in ſome 
N of Italy. To theſe may be added 
the jeſting dialogues at their vintage feaſts 
kg on were carried on afterwards ſo ab- 
uſively, as to be reſtrained by a ſevere 
law) and thoſe Poets who ſeem to have 
attended at the tables of the rich, and, 
like our bards, ſung the atchievements of 
their anceſtors, to inflame others to follow 


” 4 


their examples Ut). ee 6 


| which 7-0 bun i is ho 9 * ie BY 
in'Livy; b. viii. 9. Perhaps the ſolemn forms, 
| Prophecies, andicharnis, were all at firſt writ- 
ten eee thence the terms carmen, can- 
| » decant eng even Ny 
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\ Almoſt all. theſe, with their works, ſieep 
io peace; and it ſeems the loſs is not great; 
for they are , e as too banane 


1 for polite ln. (8). d 5 q 8 
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I. ins NW is the Grſt Roman 
poet of whom any thing remains, and from 
whom the Romans date the beginning of Fa 
0 poetry, RMA PO Py; 3 
tk ("The firſt King of poetry. that met ww 
any ſucceſs,. was that for the ſtage. - The 
Romans were very religious, and ſtage: 
plays then made a conſiderable pou 7 
their public derte. e "6 
$500 et} 945 2: Gilad ET 6, ebay 
Livius, Navis ond Enniue, 8 
foremoſt in the liſt of dramatic poets. Li- 
vius's firſt play, (and it as the firſt that 
appeared at Rome) n nen 


S 


(8) Auguſtus codined the JEAN be 
burnt. Martius, one of the moſt famous of 
theſe FOO, is quoted by Livy, b. xxv. 12. 


B 3 year 


. 

year from the building of the city. He 
ſeems to have been noted ſor the ſirſt, ra- a 
ther than for a good writer (9). He was 
the only one for the ſtage, till Nævius a- 

roſe, and probably exceeded his maſter. 
Naæxvius ventured: alſo upon a Hiſtorical 
Poem on the-firſt Carthaginian war. En · 
nius followed his ſteps, in this as well as 
in the dramatic way, and excelled him as 
much as he had excelled Livius. Theſe were 
three actors, as well as poets, and ſeem 
rather to have wrote what was wanted for 
the ſtage, than to have. conſulted their own 
genius. Each publiſhed, ſometimes eo · 
medies, ſometimes tragedies, and ſome- 
times dramatic ſatires; whereas the moſt 
celebrated antient writers for the ſage ex- 
* Terence or Menander, nor or comedy of 


09 e tins his pieces d did'n not gud a 
ſecond Ng . ett 36% 4 LG 
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nature. Indeed his comedy (like the old 


6 5 1 


The . the Romans enjoyed aſter the 
ſecond Punic War, and their eaſy con- 
leiſure to improve greatly in their poetry. 


Their dramatic writers had the benefit of 


the e Greek patterns, and formed 
nne minen modela, 2110 0 ant 
25 2 bi * * (3: Fe 2 Ar 


eee dſt that con 


_oun genius, And 


medy ; for which he was beſt. e 


Athenian) is of a ruder kind 3 his jeſts are 
is a ſtrength and ſpirit in him, that males 
him read with pleaſure (20). Cæcilius tool 


his example in following his genius, but 


et: — ſo much. beyond 


EIN 03: 10 29; 10% 10 Ai % 


(10) n in his Art of poetry, ſpeaks of 


his unpoliteneſs, but with the more reſetve, 
perhaps, becauſe Cicero had cried up his wit as 


elegant and fine. Horace is more ſevere e 
<P 1. 


Ws Wl him, 


1 


him, 3 by Cicero as 9 
beth-afahdie ane not for his lan- 


16 10¹ Foyer 995558 0 went Jr od. net 
Terence firſt appeared, when Cæcilius 
was in high reputation (12). It is ſeen by 
his plays to what exactneſs and elegance 
de Noman comedy was arrived in his 
= Beer, The is a beautiful ſimplicity 
5 all hie works: his ſpeakers 
5 what they ſhould, and no more. 
= The ipry-is always. going on, and juſt as 
=. it ought. - The whole age, long before, 
long after Terence, is more remark - 
e kor ſtrength than for beauty in . 
| a7 or © tor nag rev A „ r * 1 b 8 
40) The Rory goes des de Kober Ern bi 
with his firſt play to Cæcilius, for his opinion; 
* Who being at ſupper, and ſeeing Terence mean- 
ly dreſt, placed him on a ſtool, and bid him 5 
read; but upon bearing a few lines only, Cæci- p 


lius altered his behaviour, and placed him next 
bimſelf at W Dscier s life of TEr50864,., 
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ing.” But the ae was in re. x 
' rence's hands, ſeems to be advanced al- 
ot cre" trandred years forwarder chan 
the times he lived in. This ſeems very 
ſtrange; but it may be accounted for by 
his great intimacy with Scipio and Lælius, 
to whom, it was imagined, he was indebt- 
ed for more than the correctneſs of his 
File. His uſual method, in compoſing 
his plays, was to take his plans and cha- 
raters from the Greek comic poets, cſpe- 
- cially from Menander (73); whereas Afra- 
nius's ſtories and perſons were Roman. 
Hence the comedies on the Greek plans 
were called Palliatæ, wherein Terence ex- 
celled ; and thoſe on the Roman, 'Togate, 
in which Afranius was unrivaled ; who, 
_ in er dende rem 
0 They * ſay llo ni ai 
der's comedies are miſtaken, they being more 
than he eyer wrote. Of his fix plays, he him- 
ſelf ſays, five were taken from the Greek; z. bub 
1 not ſay the fame of- the Hecyra. b 
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as the moſt exact imitator of had, | 
andrherefore the loſs of bis _— is Mens | 
- 05 * : ; N 
About the wal time a cotem- 
porary with. Terence, and Actius with A- 

ius, carried tragedy to the higheſt pers 
 feſtion, it ever attained i in the Roman hands. 
It is remarkable in Pacuvius, that he was 
almaſt as eminent for painting as for poetry. 
_-Phoy., ſpeaks of paintings by him the moſt 
celebrated next to thoſe of Fabius Pic- 
ror (14). Actius began to publiſh when 
Pacuvius was leaving off. His language 
as not ſo fine, nor his verſes ſo well turn- 
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660 He painted Aena of his « own 
re See Plin. nat. hiſt. b. x,, 


"T3 50 Abtius, being honeſtly told by Packvive 
(to whom he was reading his tragedy of Atreus) 
mat hls poetry, though ſonorous and majeſtic, 


ſeemed rather tber * ſtiff, — he was 
2 not 
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For more than, 2 hundred Fears, the 
fone was almoſt. the ſole province of the | 
Roman poets : but afterwards, Satire, a 
new ſpecies of poetry, wholly of Roman 
growth, rar up, the produce of the 
old comedy. Ennius and others had at- 
tempted, 1 it; but it was ſo altered and im- 
proved by Lucilius, by the lights be 
borrowed from the old Athenian comedy, : 
that he was called the inventor of it (16). 
Not long after, Lucretius joined poetry to 
Philoſophy. Where his ſubject gives him 
leave, he diſcovers a great deal of ſpirit; 
and in all his digreſſions he appears to 
have been of a more poetical turn than 
Virgil himſelf (12). Catullus, at the ſame 

ans 2 We time 


th 
not ſorry for it ; for (adds he) it is with writers 
28 with fruits; the moſt ſoft and palatable ſoon- 
eft decay, whereas the rough laſt longer, and 
are higher reliſhed when mellowed by time. 25 

(46) Hor. b. ii. fat. 1. and b. 1. fat. 10. 

N Tis ſeems 5 be owned partly by Virgt 


ſtrongly, but with more force ag ele- 


me, began to 868 the Romans the ex- 


| 3 of the Greek Lyric Poets. He 
was admired in all the 


h different ways of 
writing he attempted. His odes perhaps 


are the leaſt valuable part of his works. 
- "Thin ſatirical ſtrokes in his epigtams are 
very ſevere, and his deſcriptions in his 


Idyliums very pictureſque. He paints 
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-Of theſe ns firſt age bf the Roman 
poetry may be ſaid to conſiſt; an age 
more remarkable for-ſtrengeh than for re- 
finenzent 1 in writing. All that remains of 
this period, are the poems of Catullus; 
the philoſophical poem of Lucretius; ſix 
comedies of Terence, and twenty of Plau- 
tus; with ſuch 2 as are quoted by. | 
the old critics; to whom, particularly to 
Gen Heure and Kann we are 


fo 


his mand Book of Greet F dis, qui notle, 
Sc. which 8 is Jig. of Lucretius, 2 
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indebted for the character and merit of the i 

poets of the firſt age. They diſagree in- 

_ deed in their ſentiments: un. that 2 

_ n for. : t 5 Men 

ted E nab 6.519! "#t 

F — F miſled: ponds hu the near- 

neſs of their times, RAINY highly of 

them than the reſt. It was probably-the 
faſhion in his time to cry up the old poets, 


which continued afterwards in the Auguſ-: EN 


tan age (17). This vulgar error was 
combated by Horace with great warmth 
who profeſſedly writing againſt the old 
ne _ them a OT r e too 
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1 17) He gives up  Livids indeed, but Then, 
he commends Nævius. All the other comic poets. 
he quotes with reſpect; and as to the tragic, be. | 
carries it ſo far as to ſeem ſtrongly. inclined tor 
| oppoſe Ennius to Eſchilus, Pacuvius to Sopho-. 
cles, and Actius to Euripides. ö He was bimſelf 
no good poet. Juvenal even calls. his goems 
ridiculous. Cie. acad. qt bei. de ehr. E's 


* uv. ** x. ſevere 


gde nk CNET them;/ſoi-gener: 
rally as Cicero, nor cenſuring them i 
ſtrongly as Horace; and therefore he is 


more to be depended upon perhaps in this 
caſe. He compares Ennius to an old 
grove, where the oaks look more vene- 
rable than pleaſing. He commends Pa- 
cuvius and Actius for ſtrength: of lan- 
guage and force of ſentiments, but ſays 
they wanted the poliſh that was 8 
dee 1 on the Nene e 


D$ik 3.oK6::5 {ee ſt 
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658) Hs.” bf ii. a: | had i. "ou 10. lie 
ſays, Their language was obſolete, they are 
* often incorrect, and the compoſitions ſtiff; 
« jt was therefore provoking to commend them 
&« for what indeed they might be pardoned, as 
ce the fault of their times.” He owns Lucilius 
had z"good deal of wit, but rather of the farce 
kind, than true genteel wit. He is 3 rapid 
writer, with _ yoo . but i is s often ; 


=" N T 385 J. 5 
ſpeaks of Plautus and Cæcilius as ap- 
plauded writers; of Terence as a moſt 

elegant, and of Afranjus as an excellent 
one; but all (he ſays) fall infinitely more 
ol the grace and beauty of the Artic uritr 
ers. According to him, Lucilius is tag 
much extolled by ſome, and too much 
run down by Horace. Lucretius is more 
read for matter than ſtile; and Catullus 
is remarkable for ſatire, but — oy for z 


the reſt of his hrie poetry (19). 
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THEN the Roman ſlits was # Hud 
formed into a monarchy, . and 

il Avguſtus had no longer any dangerous 
Lo ooppo⸗ 


f "4 


3 7 3 


opponents, he looked Wes the 15 
provement of all the arts and elegancies 
of life. Mæcenas, his chief miniſter, 
{though : 4 (r) bad writer himſelf) knew 
how to encourage the beſt, and admitted 
them into a great intimacy with him. 
Virgil ſtood one of the foremoſt in this 
net: rr; ſoon A. * the moſt 18 ee 


S* Ss 12 


"6 Quinti.de ** e b. ii. gr 7 
| uſed to divert himſelf in ridiculing the affec- 
tation of Mzcenas's tile, Suet. in Aug. c. 86. 
Macrobius has preſerved part of one of Auguſ- 

tus's letters to Mzcenas, which in Engliſh 
would be to this effect: Farewel my little 
4 honey, thou honey of all ee thou Tuſ- 
can ivory, thou fretwork cieling of Arezzo, 

*© thou peatl of Tiber, thou Cilnian emerald, 
| «aridiberit-of-Porſenna,” &c: Cicero has alſo 
_ given ſome inſtances. from Mæcenas himſelf; 
which ſhe w his alle could not be ſet in too ri- 
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writer for genteel püstürgtt (2) x e 
publiſhed the moſt beautiful and correct 
poem on agriculture that ever was penned 
in the Roman language: and, laſtly, he 
undertook a political poem in ſupport of : 
the new monarchical ſtate. In this light 
his Eneid may be fairly conſidered (3. 
He ſhows in this poem, That Eneas 


9 


(6204 All paſtoral writers. may be Aivided ir into two 
claſſes, the rural and the ruſtic ; or, if you will, - 
the genteel and the homely, See Hor. bulk 
ſat. 10. v. 45. where molle ſeems to be mant 
of the (weetneſs of Virgits verſification | in his 


paſtorals, as facetus denotes the genteclneſs. "20 


(3) The author ſays he had this notion from 
reading Boſſu. Virgil is ſaid to have begun 
his poem the very year that Auguſtus was freed 
from bis great rival Antony, when the govern= 
ment was to be wholly in him. This monar- 
chical form muſt naturally be apt to difpleaſe 
the people; and Virgil ſeems to have laid the 


Hows of his poem to reconcile them to it. He 
£11 | weaves 


; 2 5 N . 4 5 
the e Trojans, 8 


f 1 3 


< was. called into * * the expreſs e or- | 


«.of ix by the will of heaven, and by all. 
human rights: that there was an un · 
« interrupted ſucceſſion from him to Ro- 


2 were to obtain the monarchy of the 
world: that Julius Cæſar was of this 
« race, and that Auguſtus was his ſole 
« heir; conſequently, that the Romans, 
«if they would. obey the. gods, and be 
« maſters of the world, muſt yield obe- 


*. dience to the new eſtabliſnment under 


« that prince.” Thus it is plain that the 
two great points aimed at by Virgil were, 
the maintenance of their old religious te- 
nets, and the ſupport of the new govern- 
ment in 55 Sealy" of a the Cæſars. His' 


| weaves into it the old prophecy, of heir hay- 


ing the empire of the world, with the moſt pro- 
bable account of their 2 95 or nn nun 


4 * 
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oem therefore may well be conſidered 
28 à religious: and political work: If this 
was the caſe, it is no wonder Virgil was 
ſo highly careſſed by Auguſtus and Maze» 
cenas. In ſhort, he wrote in the ſervice 
of the new uſurpation; and all that can 
be ſaid in his excuſe is, that the bent of 
their canſtitution at that time was ſuch; 
that the reins of the government muſt 
have fallen into the hands of ſome one 
perſon who might be leſs indulgent than 
Auguſtus was at that time. Be this as it 
will, the poem, (though left unfiniſhed) 

has been applauded in all ages. It pre- 

ſerves more of the religion of the Romans 

than all the other Latin poets, except 
Ovid; and gives us the forms and ap- 
pearances of their deities, as ſtrongly as 
if we had ſo many pictures of them drawn 
by the beſt hands in the Auguſtan age. 
His imagination has been praiſed by ſome 
of the antients themſelves, though that is 
not his character ſo much as exactneſs · 


He was certainly the moſt correct poet 
even of his time; and it is as certain that 
there is but little invention (much leſs 
perhaps than is immagined) in his ZEneid. 
Fis minuteſt facts are built on hiſtory 3 
and no one perhaps ever borrowed mor 
from the former poets, inſerting whole 
verſes from Ennius and others (4). He 
minded not the obſoleteneſs of their ſtile, 
for he was ſond of their old language, 
and doubtleſs inſerted more antiquated 
. words than'can now be diſcovered. Judg- 


14: ment was his diſtinguiſhing character. 
e he 8 he 8 CIP own, 
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ny 4) This is ſhown by Vacrbbiu And the o- 
ther colleQors of Virgil's imitations of Homer. 
Even the minuteſt paſſages (futh as Aﬀcanius's | 
Jeſt): appear to any one that has read Diony- 

ſius 8 to have been traditional 


and hiſtorical. . 81012 1815 Sor Tel 4526 ) 
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by ſo artfully weaving it into his works, 
that it looks n en (8). Io Hare 
7 of = of 


* ht ons con ee, wer e 


W in his private character. He 
thought humbly of himſelf, and hand- 


ſomely of others; ever ready to ſhow his 


regard of merit, even when it ſeemed to 


claſh hag bis oun. 1 was firſt re- 


x at 
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ſerije Virgils in the Vatican library at Rome, 
with paintings in them, relating to ſome of the 


moſt remarkable paſſages. The more antient 
of the, two. is generally thought to be of Con- 


ſtantine's time, by the learned in the ages of 
manuſcripts : : but as the pictures are evident- 
ly of too good a manner for that age, they are 
ſuppoſed by the beſt judges to have been copied 


from ſome of a better age, about the time of 
the Antonines; and perhaps even then copied 


from ſome others of the moſt flouriſhing ages. 
Our author, therefore, has not ſerupled to 


make uſe of theſe pictures in the courſe of his 
Work. ” | 


2 
2 


commended 
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; bicto-Meecenas(6). No 


man was —— where wit wat 
ſo particularly encouraged, than Horace, 


who had” 'hitriſel#a great dea and was 
well acquainted with mankigd“ His gay® 


ery,” and even his - *Fecom: 
mended him ſtill the more to Mæcenas. 
Hence that uncommon degree of friend - 
ſhip bet weren a miniſter and a poet, which 
is thought to have had ſuch an effect up- 
on him as to haſten himſelf out of this 
world, to accompany his great friend in 
the next (7). Horace far excelled in lyric 
poetry all the Roman poets, and rivaled 
the Greek, which was the height of his 


ambition. ha * is alſo famous for ont | 
| 2 34 4 kl 


(6) Hor: b. i i. fat. 6. 


(%) Hor. b. ii. a They both del ig the 
year 746, V. C. Horace died about three 
As after Mæcenas, near whom he ordered 
himſelf to be buried. This ode ſeems to be 
too ſerious e à poetical . 
bn meta) 5 N „ 


: A [ 23 3 1 ; 
ing fatire,/and bringing it from the coarſ- 
neſs of Lucilius, to that genteet eaſy man- 
ner, which none but he, and perhaps one 

perſon, more, in all the ages fince, has 
ever poſſeſſed (8). As the antients ſay 
nothing of his epiſtles, poſſibly they paſ- 
Ted under the ſame name with his ſa- 


tires (9). They are generally written in 
a converſation-ſtile, and ſo alike as hard- 


I to be diſtinguiſhed... In theſe epiſtles 5 


it is that he ſhews his excellent talent for 
etiticiſm, eſpecially in his epiſtles to Au- 
guſtus, and in that to Piſo, commonly 
called his Art of Poetry. They all a- 
dound in ſtrokes ſuowing his knowledge 

of mankind, laughing away vice, inſinu- 
: ating virtue, and ferving to make men bet- 


ter and wiſer. He was in general an ho- 
neſt man himſelf, without. one "A een 1 


vice about him. 81% 8 8: Re 


(650 Mr. Pope i in his Echic Epi, 
WW Perhaps that of W 
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tient author, is at preſent generally reckon · 


ed of the Auguſtan age. There are many 
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(15) See his Þ N r 
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that blamed the plainneſs of his tile With 


-\Manilius, though mentioned hy u än 


e (17). IT therefore the poem be not a 
forge 25 any ues of ther time cannot be 
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very much —— — 
— was wWholly changed un- 
der Caligula. Hence thereſore may be 
duted the" third age, or the fall f 'the 
Rviman-poetry. - Under ſack monſters ag” 
ſucceeded. Auguſtus, - warlike diſtipline, 
domeſtic- virtues, love of libetty, and all 
taſte for eee 
ther. Inſtead of whe ſenſible, chaſte, 1 
manly; way of writing of the former age, 
there now roſe up an affectation of ſhin. 
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low; and ae ee fire, 
he is free from the Albion, beben 
55 Wee 4 
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| Actilleit; by the firtle we haveofit, would- 
have been a better poem, had he 
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6 Fe ange of his oem iv me . 
Fonic war. a was ald, 
26 his tile hows, which is unlike that of Nero's, 
time; apd therefqre- he is not reckoned here 
a under, him, though be was conſul;in the lat 
Mar of thit emperor,- He lived long after him 


and prob: bly wrote. aſter 'Nero's. death. Hg 
was a great collector of pictures and fatues, 


— i bad to rhe Farticu- 
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may delerve more reputation cel 
laneous, than as an epic writer: for the' 
——— 
ſo-faulty as his Fhebaid. 9 
faults, in his Sylvi, ptoceedetl from ins 
cotrectneſs and haſte; and — 
from over corr̃ectneſs. The grenteſt ſigir 
of ks bad judgment is his extravagant 


to Ho mer and Virgil. Valerius Fluceue 
_ wrote” à little before Statius. He died 
voupgs having finiſhed" but ſeven'bobke 
of his Argonautics, and part of the eighth, 
in which the Argonauts are on the ſea re- 
turning home. File is by the crititul edi 
tors of bis works placed" next do Virgin 
and with good reaſen; för he has more 
fire than Silius, abd is more correct than 
Sy, > He: imitates. Virgil's,; tan ng. anguage 

wen chan either, and his plan or fly 
is: leſs corifaſed than the Thebaid. Quin 
tilianz who ſays nothing of Sulivs or / S- 
t obe H dus, 


admiration of Lucan, preferring him even 


- As to the dramatic writers of this time, 
we have not one comedy, and only ten 
tragedies, under the name of Seneca, 
though probably che work of different 
hands. They have been attributed to au- 
thors, as, diſtant as the, reigns of d Augul: 

tus and Trajan. But, without injury to 
any of them, they may be ſuppoſed. to 

have been all. Written. 1 thy ds - 
under the SELL 
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-;Of-all;the-vther-poets of cis peric 
there are none whoſe works remain bor 
Martial, who lived under Domitian and 

. 2 Ya * 462: 11 An TY 819 761-5 2 n 
J 't) Liipfus enn bawe me Thebihg (his a 

rind) 10 have ben written in the Auguſtan 
age: but Heinhys: thiake it voworthy, of Lip- 
us praiſes, : He attzibuses en n 


to. ay different authors, 
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he made an epitaph : if a ſtatue was e · 


rected, he was applied #0 for an inſcrip- 


tion: if he made a new-year's gift, he 
ſent a diſtich with it. Theſe were the 
common" offices of his muſe. If he ſtruck 
a fault! he marked it down in a few lines; 


and if he had a mind to pleaſe a friend or 


a perde, tk Rtite was rorned us panegy 
rie; and theſe wert his higheſt employ» 
ments. However, he was a good writer 
It” tis" way, and wrote — 
her occaſions Mn nt rn 01293 


Bas Ainet 


Juavenal, 8 8 came eee that 
dure deen ientioned, wines. with more 


poetical fire than Me of them. He 
has but Htele of Horace's gemthelneſs, yet 
i errors He is the moſt 
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ders of ul che ſadridte; but the vices 
of the times may often excuſe his rage?⸗ 
His ſatires have a great deal of ſpirit, and 
how. a ſttong hatred of vice; with ſome 
very fine ſentiments of virtue. They are 
indeed ſo animated, that no poem of that 
age can be read with near ne * 
fore as his ſatires-- 

A ye oj . Lp. 7h, Hager een ee ; 
e de ee eee 
ing to the time of Conſtantine, when all 
the arts were ſo far loſt among the Ro-. 
mans, that they may-from that time be 
very well called hy the name they. gave 
all the world but the Greeks 3 for the Ro: 


mans had ſcarce any thing o diſtinguiſh. 
mo from the Bee Lent IS lhe 
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invritiog. The ſecond, or Auguſtan 5 
Ves famous boch for beauty and ſtrength; 
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ane the third, from Nero-to the death of 
Adrian; - endeavoured* after beauty more 
than ſtrength; and ran too-math-ints af? 
fectation- Ina word, their poetry in its 


middle age, manly and polite; in its lat- 
ter days, Wan ee IIA 


ier 37 Ap av 


What has been ſaid ofthe Roman poetry 


is equally: applicable, not omy to the Gre- 

cian, but to the poetry of all the modern 
| nations. Im each, the beginnings of their 
poetry have bern rude, but ſtrong: An 


their beſt ages, they have had the; trui 

taſte of fimplicity . not ib rude and 
naked, but modeſtly adorned,” and welt 
dreſſed; and when they cate to full 
they have always run into affectation, hy 
endeavouring: to make an appearance 


above their ſtrength... Such has been the 


courſe of po poetry | in lealy, in France, and” 
in England. The caſe, upon examine 
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E city 22 1 wh "oy | 

E ci Rome, | * 

. was! ar} 


but a — ar: chang ics, 
eee eee W and the © roof 1 
y 7 * 1 2 * nid £4 4+" * than 


. Ie #644 of 111 
< 1) This: was l lpeovenine, for i in — 
mulus's time the roofs: were only of ſtraw, and 
from 


[42 1 

ary was uſed in decking the 
temples; and when theſe began to be 
ferniſhed with the ſtatues of the gods 
(which was net till long after Numa's 
time) they were either of earthen: ware or 
chopped out of wood (2). The chief orna- 
ment both of the temples and the houſes; 


ode 1 rr 


4 


tom thenee r The 3 of 
the kings was a little thatched houſe, called by 
Ovid and- Livy a cottage, Virg. En. viii. v, 
654. Ovid. faſt. d. lil. v. 181, Liv, d. * 
6, 53. Val. Ms b. it, e 8. | OOF TEN, 


650 k in 5 A Gel al. ka 
v. 202, 227 Gt, i. v. 116. Plin. nat. * 
b, v. e. 7% 5711 e TI 


@ This 1 ET at 1 L ee oats 
to patricians, and had ſome rights annexed to 
it. The Plebeians came afterwards to have a 
Mare in this honour, Liv. b. x. c. 7. b. xxiii. 
023. It was unlawful to remove theſe tro · 

0 os and they: were never removed bur om ex- 
e eee 
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21 Such was the ſtate oh 1 re the 
oitizens had ſubdued the heiter part of 
Italy, and were able to engage in war 
ph the Caxthaginians, the ſtrongeſt 
power at land, and abſolute; maſters; at 
ſea . But it was not till the ſecond Punic 
war that the Romans acquired a taſte for 5 
the arts and elegancies of life: for-thought 

in the firſt war with Carthage they bad 
| conquered Sicily, -and were puke ofie. 
| A veral cities in the eaſtern part of Italy, in- 
|  Phabited by Grecian colonies, and emed 
with the pictures eee 


TY 1 e 283 3 * 52 ; T: rd, a» 
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| traordinary eee Sh the battle of Can» 


l nz, Plin, nat. b. xxxv. c. 2. b. xxii. £57 
| l * m Hom aft ie b a by e 1 


| | (4) Virg. En. xi. v. , Ge bis dp 
rhoſe on medals and triumphal arches, and Co- 
ls; in the ee eee per ee | 


xi. v. 2. vt 
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that dation eneelled all the world, theßß || 
had bitherto looked on them with Io 
careleſs an eye, that they were not touch- 
ed: with cheir beauty. This inſenſibĩlity 
| „„ eee either from the groſ⸗ | 
| or from ſuperftition; 
detain is more likelyy: from à political 
dread that their martial {pirit” and natural 3 
roughneſs might be deftroyed by the Gre- | 
cin arts and clegancies!” When Fabds l 
Maximus}! in che ſetond Punie war, hal 
talcen Taremtum, he found tt full of fiches, 
and adorbedt with pictures and ſtatues, 
i arly” with” ſome fine Coloſſian fi- [| 
paves of th gods fighting againft the re- | 

bel giants (3): The motieyi and plate 
Fabius ordered to be _ to Rome, but 


ans) Wo: ito a 15351 * te 1$8550-T1831165 


"Ip oh Theſe were © made 4 K KY 8 
waſters of Greece, and the Jupiter by Lyſip- 
pos: for Lucilius ſpeaks of a remarkable figure 
of Jupiter at Tarentum, ſixty feet high, ſut. 
Dari bir A e oily ai sunt! 
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xv. c. 40. 


1 66 3] 5 
dhe ſtates and pictures to be Jeſt behind: 


The ſecretary, ſtruck wich the Jargeneſs 


ther they were to he left- with 
*< to the Tarentines; ve will have nothi 
* 200 with, hem.“ 

310105 att zisteag 


” Marcellys had indeed, a year or awe 
before, acted very differently at the tak- 
ing of Syracuſe, which abounded in the 
works of the beſt maſters: for he ſent all 


che pictures and ſtatues o Rome, in or- 


ger (as he uſed to declare) to introduce 


a taſte for the fine arts hd his coun- 
| ns Sar Ee - is 9, ts in 


F 
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e of behaviour in their 
wo greateſt leaders occaſioned arties 
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I t the G Greeks (they ſaid) . t 
(s) Plutarch, in he life, 4, larce 
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_ #efferhinate”arts to themſolves, and let 
the Romans learn only how to conquer 
and govern.“ The younger people, 
ou —— with the ſtatues rb 
warne e fin, «We pen 160 
be no longer reckoned Barbarians. Our 
«« generals have conquered our enemies, 
»wbut' Marcellus has conquered our y 
Arance: let the Romans be Fe as? 
* victorious.” . 
. E 
Marcellus's party pre vailed 3 and from 
chis point of time may be dated the In- 
troduction of arts into Rome. Ho faſt 
and how greatiy the love of the arts pre- 
vailed there, may be ſeen by a ſpeech of 
old Cato the cenſor in the ſenate, not a- 
dove ſeventeen years after the taking of 
Syracuſe (7). In vain did Cato claim 
againſt 1 it 3 the Roman generals in their 


(7 See the ſpeech in Livy, b. r. e ©. 4. 
1% ſeveral 


1-8.) 


ſoveral. conqueſts, ſeemed to nn. 

who ſhould bring away the moſt ſtatues 
and pictures to adorn their triumphs and 
ey ra r 


cedonia, brought i in a very — 
af, eee Not r 


Mummius ſacked 8 one 3 the 
principal reſervoirs of i e of 


e 19 N * 9 1 me" f 2 58 %* : 


ft ee the colleQion: of Alex- | 

ander the Great : as for the inferior ſpoils of 
no leſs than feverity Grecian cities, he left them 

| to his ſoldiers, as unworthy his triumph. 


and 


+} 


and in ub een that he along is 
ſaid to have filled Rome with pictures 
and ſtatues (9) Sylla, beides many other, 
made vaſt additions to them afterwards 
| by his taking of Athenz, a W 8985 
queſts in Ale ( 00. ; 7 HE 
„oer TELE 44-7 5 * 22 
bete, Sccuitens were 0 0 on be 
the- governors of the conquered provinces, 
whoſe Tapaciouſn e not e ex- 
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18 p22 K i. 13. 3 b. vi. 5 * the 
ſale of the plunder of Corinth, there was a pic- 
ture of Bacchus by Ariſtides, for which king 
Attalus gave 5000 pounds. Amazed at the 
vaſt price, Mummius ignorantly thought there 
was ſome magic virtue concealed in it, and ac- 
N away the picture again from Atta- | 
lus, who grievouſly complained of it, and Jetit 
it to Rome. The ſoldiers had uſed it for a 
table to play at dice upon, Plin. b. 35. c. 4. 0 

(to) He made taſte and rapine 4 gegeral 


1 


thing, even, among his ſoldiers, Salut, bel. fate: 


C. ii. 
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Fa by the INE hiſtorians, is by an 

et of their own, ſet in as ſtrong 
2 light as 7 of Verres by Cicero (11). 
Tf many of their prætors and pro-confuls 
acted any thing like Verres, when gover- 
nor of Sicily, probably Rome was more 
enriched by the Private rapines of their 
governors, than by the open ſpoils of their 
generals. For, according to Cicero, there 
was not a gem, a ſtatue, or picture, which 
Verres ſaw and liked, but what he took 
_ the owner (x 2). 


0 There wes Wetber and leſs wise 
metbod of increaſing theſe treaſures, name- 
1y, the cuſtom of the di les, when they 
exkibired their games, of adorninig the 
theatres and other places with ſtatues and 
pictures, bought or borrowed all over 
Greece, and even from Aſia. Scaurus 
* no leſs than 3000 for mere ornament, = 


* F 5 
= © a g ; 2 4 & wo : "+ / 
AS Shy ae acts mY Swe SI. 


(. 1) Juvenal, at. viii. 
| (43) Cicer. 4. in Fer | 


2 The 1 1 4 — brought” to 
Rome all the pictures of Sicyon, one of 
the moſt eminent ſchools of Greece for 
painting, on pretence ul a Sept ws. to. 
ts Roman people (13). 


6&1. 40 : 244 i +2 


From theſe public methods of d rawing, 
the works of the beſt ancient artiſts i into 
Italy, it grew, at, length to be a part of 
private luxury, to adorn their houſes, pore; 
ticos, and gardens with the ſtatues and 
pictures that could be [procured out of 
Greece and Aſia. None went earlier into 
this taſte than the Lyuculli, and particu- 
larly, Lucius Lucullus, who is cenſured 
by Plutarch for his exceſſive, fondneſs for. 
pictures and ſtatues, which he got from 


All n at an immenſe expence (14). 


| (13) Plin. nat. hiſt. b. XXXIV, c. 25 b. XXXV 
c. xi. b. 36. 70 

(14) He was fond of the polite arts from a' 
chil Plut. in vit. Lucul. 


The Julian family fell! into hs "fame * ex. = 
ceſs. Julius Cæſar was à great collecter, : 
and as fond of gems as his ſucceſſor A J 
Wares was s of TOR Fakes Aut 5). 
"This may 3 called 105 om, age af 15 
Bouriſhing of the politer arts, or rather 
che age in which they were introduced at 
Rome; for tho* ſome perhaps had a good 
caſte, yet in general there was rather a love 
than any great knowledge of their beauties, 
among the Romans. No doubt a good 
taſte would have been much earlier among | 
them, had it not been for the frequent 1 
convulſions of the ſtate, and the N MT 
ſtruggles of ſome great man or other 


INE gy 0 ere the 


. (5) Suet. in Jol, * 0. 47. Pliny Beaks 

of a collection of gems which Julius Cæſar 

placed in his temple of Venus genetrix. b. 37. 
eee is ſaid to p ocribe fome perſons only N 
to get their Corinthian vaſes, t in e = 
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reins — government in his hands. Fhke 

ſucceeding peaceful times and the ef- 
couragement given by Auguſtus to all the 
arts, afforded leiſure to contemplate the 
fine works collected in the age before, 
and to perfect the taſte of the elegancies 
of life. The artiſts, who were then much 
invited to Rome, worked in a manner 
greatly ſuperior to what they had done 
even in Julius Cæſar's time (16) 3 ſo that 
under Auguſtus may be reckoned the ſe- 
cond and moſt perfect age of ſculpture 
and painting, as well as of poetry. He 
changed the whole! face of Rome itſelf: 
he found it ill built, but leſt it a city of 
marble. He adorned it with fine build: 


ge, and decked: them, and even the 


: 15 


ir 99 This appears: SHAH" bye e 


ah medals about Julius Cæſar s time with thoſe 
of the Auguſtan age. 
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common ſtreets, with ſome of che fineſt. 


een the world (7 


5 11 be arts, on the death 10 ee 
ſuffered a great change, but not ſo great 
as eloquence and poetry. There is a ſe- 
eret union between all the polite arts, 


which makes them fade or flouriſh toge- 


ther. The favour of Auguſtus, like a 


gentle dew, made them bud forth and 


bloſſom; and the ſour reign of Tiberius, 
like a ſudden froſt, checked their growth, 


and killed all their beauties; The vani- 


ty and tyranny of the following times gave 


the finiſhing ſtroke to ſculpture and elo- 


quence, to painting and poetry. Indeed 
what elſe could be expected from fuch 


monſters as Tiberius, Caligula, and Nero? 


From their baleful influences the arts ſuf- 


fered ſo much, that they were "on after 


(7) Suet. in Avg. c. 17s 28, 57. Lav: b. 
bv. £205 3h 
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55 J 
reduced to a very low ebb, and particu 
larly painting (18). The ſerles of good 
emperors after Domitian, | gave ſome 
life, to the arts; but after the Anto- 
nines, they declined very faſt; and by 
the time of the thirty tyrants were ſo fal- 
| len, as ne ver to riſe again 0 under the fu. 
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7 theſe two accounts it © appears, that 
_ the Roman poetry, and other arts, in the 
firſt age. under the republic, gradually 
grew up. and flouriſhed together: that 
in the ſecond, or Auguſtan age, they were 
at the higheſt perfection: that in the third, 
from Tiberius to Galienus, they both de- 
elined, then revived a little, and at =_ 


ſunk entirely together. oy Os Rags 


For this reaſon our auido ih ee, 
ing the N of the poets with the, 


Mc 


ZE 18) Quint. de cauſ. cor. of E v. 
c. 2. See a Satire attributed by Scaliger to 
Sulpitia under Domitian. 
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as they came to be afterwards. 


[ES] 


Cotks of art, omits all the Roman poets 
after the Antonines ( 19), and © confines 


\ himſelf to the three great ages, obſerving 


that the writers of the firſt were but little 
acquainted with the arts, and conſequent- 
ly of little authority. Ennius has the moſt 
pictureſque ſtrokes of any of them; but 
his deſcriptions are more from reading 
than taſte. Beſides, the appearances, 
dreſs, and attributes of the allegorical be- 
ings were not ſo well ſettled in his time 
Paſſages 
therefore from him and his cotemporaries 


_ mould be very ſparingly uſed, and rather 
to illuſtrate than build upon; for they 


ſometimes differ conſiderably from the 


e writers, h upon all ac 


46040) He feems to regret the omiſſion. of 


Claudian, but obſerves that he wrote when the 


true poetical taſte was loſt, which appears by hi 
own works, though they are much better than 


1 7 ol the Poets 0ng before or Tong after him, | 


counts 1 


191 
counts are the moſt to be depended upon, 
and eſpecially Virgil. His Æneid muſt 
be the ſtandard in ſuch inquiries. His 
taſte, and judgment, and exactneſs, give 
him the pre · eminence. Qvid's authority 
is but of a mixed kind; the luxuriance of 
his faney, and his incorrectneſs, make hat 
he ſays. doubtful and uncertain. The 
Poets of the third age have a middle king 
of authority, as much better acquain 
with the works of art than the, 2ntiens 
writers; and much. leſs exact than the 
Auguſtan. Silius perhaps may be allow 
ed the greateſt authority of any poet f 
his age, for his carefulneſs and particular 
love of the arts; as Lucan's heat, and 
Statius's inexactneſs, rendegs them leſßʒ 
fit to be depended upon than ſome who 
wrote in the decline of Poetry and c of 0 
arts at Rome. 


Our author having thus given an ac- 
count of the riſe, growth, and fall of the 
Dz .. peers 
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poetry, painting, and ſeulpture among 


authority due to each poet, which will 


always be found proportionable to the 


improvement of the arts, he proceeds to 
his inquiry concerning the agreement be- 


deities in the claſſics with the allegorical 
Teprefentations of the ſame by the ſeulp- 
tors and painters, he ſhows how much 


_ they ſerve mutually to explain and illuſ- 
tate one another. This done, he con- 


cludes with an effay on the uſefulneſs of 


Juch'1 inquiries in general ; and of this in- 
quiry in particular; the ſubſtance of which 
* de the ee erg, 6 


Ir ** 
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the Romans, and fettled the degree of 


tween the works of the Latin poets and 
the remains of the antient artiſts : and by 
comparing the deſcriptions of the Roman 
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The uſefulneſs of ſuch ar aviahidy 
with Remarks on our modern CANO 
_ tors and School-education.” 


97 11499 1 * 


H. E uſefulnefs of . 
wards explaining the claſſics; 
appears from the reaſon of ther 
thing. The works of the old artiſts and 
poets muſt naturally throw mutual "BENE 
on each other. As they were both con- 
verſant in the ſame ſort of knowledge, 
D 4 and! 
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L 66 þ 
and often employed on the very ſame ſub⸗ 
jects, they muſt of courſe be the beſt 


ingerpreters of one another. The beſt 
comments therefore on the antient poets, 
might be drawn from the works of the 


artiſts, their cotemporaries, whoſe re · 


mains (ſuch as ſtatues, pictures, medals, 
gems, and relievos) often preſent to the 
eye, the very things which the poets have 
handed down * in words 69 
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Inſtead of a comment af this kind, 
which. bs iP much ABA our EO te 


U ERR.) WISE 16 1 * 5428p 
(1) Hence the Traliavs way be ſaid to enjoy 
a ſort of cotemporary comments on Virgil and 
Horace, in the fiobler remains of ſculpture and 
painting. As we are placed out of the reach 
of-conſulting theſeremains ofantiquity ſo much 
and ſo often as could be wiſhed, the only way 
ef ſupply ing that defect to any degree among 
Vs, is by copies, prints, and drawings, which 
accordingly our author has done, in relation to 
he. ſubjeR of his _— 9 
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courſe is now to our commentators, who 
by their explanatory notes, rather miſlead 
and confound, mu e and inform 1 
reader _ eh, py SE 

lt were to be wiſhed thi our commen- 
tators had followed the rules laid down 
by the promoter of the Dauphin- edition 
of the claſſics (3). It was obſerved by 
him, that the difficulties which occur in 
(2) An attempt towards an edition of the 
claſſics with antiques to illuſtrate them, has 
been made by Virgil, Horace, and Juvenal, 


lately publiſhed in that manner, 3s Mr N 
bookſeller ; in London. 75 


8 ( 3) This edition was planned by the duke 

de Mountauſier, encouraged by Monſieur Col- 
bert, and carried on by the bhiſhop of Awtan- 
ches, Who choſe the commentators. that were 
to be employed, and who complained of not: 
being able to find out 2 ſufficient number equal. 
to the work. See the biſhop 8 Comment de 
xedus ſuis, and his Huetiana, c. 37. 


reading 


Tay 
reading-them ariſe either from not know- 


ing in what ſenſe ſuch a word was for- 
merly uſed, or elſe from ino ance of 
ſome cuſtom, thing, or opinion, famili- 
arly known at the time. Hence theſe 
two great rules were recommended to 
the commentators, 1. That they ſhould 
determine the meaning of the word in 
-queſtion, by conſulting how it is uſed in 
other places by the ſame author, or by 
any other cotemporary author. 2. That 
they ſhould, as briefly as is conſiſtent 
+ with clearneſs, ſubjoin the meſons thing; 
or "vow alluded: to. | 


C 


Toftcad of hllowing theſe two o \ſerifible- 
and eaſy rules, the uſual aim of the com- 
mentators is at preſent to ſhow their own: 
learning, rather than to clear up a dif-. 


meaning wanting, and they are ſo 
en as to give balf a dozen 


. | 
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The phone of the commentators will 


ferve to ſuppert a paradox of our author; 
who ſays, That his greateſt difficulty 
* in underſtanding the elaſſies now, ariſes 
« from his having ſtudied them too much 
at ſchool.” He uſed to be perpetually 
_ conſulting his notes, and could have given 
three or four e the moſt Ko 


a) For example, what colour did the Ro- 
—— mean by glaucus? Says the commentator, 
glaucus "anc blue, brown, green, red, and, 


ne 


(63) Hove far was Alba Pies Rowe! "Alla 
| (Gays the; commentator} is the, place where 
ſaw the white ſow with her thirty Pigs; ; 
a  flitchof bacon of this very ſow was kept in the 
chief temple, even to the time of Auguſtus, 23 
Dionyftus Haliearnaſſeus informs us. ow GI 
* as theſe are without number.. 
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cure paſſages in Virgil, Horace, or Ju- 
venal. This way of ſtudying, by draw- 
ing off the eye every moment from the 
proper object to the ſide lights, makes the 
intention of the author to be forgot, and 
the connexion of his thoughts to be oſt. 
At beſt, you know what the commentator 
ſays for Virgil, but not what Virgil ſays 
for himſelf. How far this early way of 

ſtudying the olaſſſcs bad ſerved to blind | 
our author, he ſhows. by the following 
fact. When Pope publiſhed his imita- 
tigns of Horace, our author immediately 
My a chain of thoughts in 'the Epiſtles and 
Satires, which he had never obſerved be- 
fore in the originals. He then began to 
reflect, how he came not to ſee that in 
Horace which he now ſaw ſo plainly in 
Pope. The only way he could account 
for i it was, that he had at firſt been uſed 
to ſtudy the originals by piece-ineal ; that 
he had been drawn off every inſtant from 
what Horace laid, to what he did not ſay; 


Vo 4 that 


35 


chat n falſe impreſſi on of Horace's 
thoughts in his youth, had given him a 


wrong idea of his manner of thinking, 
and prevented him from ſeeiog thoſe 
pieces in a right light, till the entire pie- 
tures of his thoughts were by Pope placed 
before his eyes, who was himſelf the bet · 
ter enabled perhaps to conceive Horace 
ſo clearly, by his not Having taken his 
fr mc of him at ſchool. | 


- Here our author adds what he has 3 | 


ſuſpecteds, that the method of education, - 


followed for ſo many ages in our ſchools,” 
is chiefly founded on a miſtake. © In the 


ſchool-edu cation among the Romans of 
old, were taught only two languages; 1 
their mother -· tongue for converſation, 
reading, and ſpeaking in public; and the 
Arbe . language ot. their neighbours, 


arts, and 8 (9). lo reaching their 


own. 


( By what is „ lid here and there in the 
Roman 


9 


own language, they made uſe of their. 
poets for a right pronunciation, and to fix 
the true quantities of their ſyllables. When 
the Romans had ſubdued great part of 
our iſland, our anceſtors wiſely fell into 
Roman writers about their ſchool - education, it 
appears, that in the infancy of their ſtate, two 
languages only were taught, the Roman and 
Tuſcan, both then in uſe; and in the moſt 

zuriſhing ages, Latin and Greek, Liv. b. ix. 
cap. 36. Theſe were under Auguſtus called 
The two Languages. Ovid. Art. Am, 
b. ii. v. 121, The boys were often taught to 
fpcak. Greek firſt, and when they came to read, 
were taught both together. They read only ; 
the works of the poets to ſuch an age, and after 


tat read proſe under the rhetoric maſter.. 


Their beginning with the poets was chiefly in- 
| tended to teach the true tones and meaſures of 
the words. The uſual method was for the 
maſter to read a period in ſome poet, and the 
bey to repeat the ſame after him. This Ho- 


race a * and Macrobius prælegere, 
i 2 | f which 


35 8 


the cuſtoms of the conquerors, adopted 
7 their ſchool-education,” and ſtudied their 
by language. Indeed; while the Roman do- 

minion laſted, it was polite to ſtudy Latirr 
for converſing wi with their maſters, and 


gore? as a language much in vogue (70. 
55 mY | But 
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which explains” 2 miſtaken paſſage in Nasal | 
where the common reading is perlegat, inſtead 
of prælegat, Mar. b. i. ep. 36. This too may 
be the crambe of Juvenal, reading and repeat- 
ing the ſame thing being very tireſome, fat. vis. 
v. 134. ber Qing. inſt. boi, ap- B. b. b 
cap. 3. Hor. b. ii. + B. v. 126. ponent ; 
ſaturn. b. i. cap. 24 1 2 


(7) Agricola es of Britain e Ve 
paſian) ſeeing that our anceſtors were a rough, 
barbarous, valiant and reſtleſs people, ever 
ready to rebel, reſolved: to try to ſoften their 
ferocity, by introducing the Roman language, 
cuſtoms, and arts, among them. All this we 
learn from his ſon-in-law Tacitus, in his life of 
_— By a paſſage in Juvenal, (ſat. xv» 

v. 112.) 
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But after the. Romans had abandoned the 


iſland, this method of education. might 
not be ſo right. However, as it was 


| then, and had long been, in poſſeſſion, 
it ſeems to have been continued (though 


not tor the ſame, reaſons) quite down to 


our days. W hether we are obliged to our 
anceſtors for handing it down ſo regular - 


ly or not, is a great queſtion. Would it 


not be better fox us in pur, younger years 
to be fully inſtructed. in our on tongue, 
than in any dead: language whatever? Is 
a divine to preach, or a lawyer to plead, Z 
or a member of parliament/ to ſpeak, in 
Latin? Vet in out ſchools we are taught 
to make themes and orations in the lan- 

Romans, with almoſt a total 


. of our own, ſo neceſſary for us 


3 in NEG but in the 


ny : & | 
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Ira. Nie Would 4 NEVE in OR years akon. 
the lote of the Roman cuſtoms and language 

had ſo ere tes wary e een ; 
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affairs of life.” "This fs Kke the biuhcger of 
the carlolics,” Who elf Uſe "the" Latin 
tongue in all their public "devoribhs, 
though it has not for ſo many ges bern 
Senetally underſtood mög them? Bür 
ſuppoſe there as no iniſtake in the baft, 
and that the general deſign of darifeflogts 
ſhould be to teach us to read the Greed 
and Latin authors, it ig certain very 
tan that end; Why ure e chus mille 
by. che; modern commentaterse wf 
Dlunged ſo much aſtner in / the pocticab 
than in the hiſtorical; works of the! anti- 
tin verſes, and obliged toohecdme 2 poet 
in a foreign tongue? Why in ſome ſchools 
all our youth at the great ſchools, witkk 
qut-regard'to genius or profeſſion; be in- 
ſtructed in the ſame things, and nearly in 
theaſume track? i Ie „ nd n of 


oY 
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that the claſſics ſhould be wholly laid a- 
nde, but only that our own language 
ſhould not be given up for them, nor the 
ſtudy of them be ſo univerſal. | They are 
fine amuſements for gentlemen, and may 

be very uſeful. to divines, philoſophers, 
Riſtorians, antiquarians, poets, ſculptors, 
and painters ; hut for thoſe who are in- 
tended for the buſy offices of life, the ſtudy 
of them would be mere loſs of time. 
Were every ſchool-boy obliged to leg 
navigation, would it not be deemed very 
abſurd? And yet it is much more ſo, to 
endravour to make 1 en a ddaſſic 


Cholar ws: eee „Abe uh 
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t to a this: inthe; whether 
* ought to be educated as they 
generally are, or not; whether we ſhould 
apply ſo much to the claflics when young, 
or defer it till our judgments are riper, 
it were to be wiſhed that the commenta- 
Tors 


8 7 
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e 
tors would more ſtrictly obſerve the two 
forementioned rules; to explain difficult 
words from parallel places, and to give a 
conciſe and plain account of any opinion, 
thing, or cuſtom, not commonly known 
at preſent. To this, antiques might be 
of very great ſervice, for figures ſpeak to 

the eyes, and are more e Ie 
ing ee rgoering can be (8). 1 


1. 


ee 9 2 


As 40 ce antiques W 
elaffcs though the aſſiſtance in this caſe 
is not Io great as in the contrary, yet is 
it the beſt we can have. How ſhould we 


W eee 


= 


— 
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(8) Our author 3 Wa ka we 1 
very great treaſures of all forts for this purpoſe, 
ſtoted up by Agoſtini, Bartuli, Grævius, and 
Montfaucon, but that they have hitherto been 
like treaſures hidden under ground. Tbe ap- 
plying of them to their | proper uſes, is the thing 
that flamps a value on UN, and makes thenk 

| more Curtent among vg, OT 

5 DO "os 


* 
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che antient wriſts, * it were not for * 
dee M Aare. eſpecially 


in „ Marble, or an gens Tor inſtance, 
e ſhould..,bave..agmired...in, the fine 


Saupe NOW in the, Belvedere, (reckon- 


ed to be the nobleſt work of art in the 
world). the beauty of the deſign, the EX- 
preſſion of pain in the father ; the dread 
of one of the ſons, and the languiſhment 
of the other; but we ſhould not know it 


to be Laacoon, without the help of what 


zs faid of it by Virgil and others (9)... A 


thouſand ſuch inſtances might be given, 
Free ese eg f * any mor 


(10). N 8 „ 
| | ;, What 
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(000. The wuchor, n M ee dialiger, 
has i pted to explain, by his acquaintance 


_ with the claſkics, two noble hiſtorical pieces, 
the relievo of Mars and N eriene at Rome, and 


241 
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What has been faid of the mutual uſe 
of the remains of the old artiſts and claſ- 
fic writers towards explaining one an- 
other, is meant in general, and on any 
ſubject whatever, relating to their reli- 
gion, hiſtory, arts, and manners of living, 
and ſo would include all their authors, 
whether in proſe or in verſe: but as our 


the fine medici- relievo of the judgment of Paris, 
and of Jupiter decrecing the deſtruction of 
Troy. He obſerves there are ſome other ex- 
cellent relievo's at Rome, which are till in the 
dark, and want ſome paſſages in the claſſics to 
be applied to them, to diſcaver whatthey mean. 

Such in particular is a noted ſubject, which 
appears in ſeveral relievos, and ſeems to relate 

to ſome Bacchanals, who after doing ſome miſ- 
chief in their mad fits, are ſurpriſed in their 

ſleep by the perſons they have injured, or their 
friends. This piece, from the total ſilence of 
antient authors, is now only a fine confuſion to 
the eye, though it certainly relates to foue | 
known ſtory of old. 


E author's 


| 19 1 

author's inquiry is confined only to the 
allegorical beings received among the Ro- 
mans, it will be proper to examine what 
particular uſes might be made of this 

branch'conliderdd by U I.. 
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| The uſe of our Author's inquiry in particu- 
cular, "with the defects of the „. 
Hulle! in | Allegorical . f | 


T H E ſettled and known allegorical 
- repreſentations of the antients, by 
their elearneſs and ſimplicity, might be 
of very great ſervice to our modern artiſts 
and poets, and are indeed abſolutely ne- 


r to be ſtudied by luch as under- 
6 | take 


f 


take to tranſlate the Lata an ines 
" an 


Theſe antient F ee 1 
expreſs what they mean, plaioly and. 
ſtrongly ; and often by a fingle circum- 
ſtance. Thus Prudence (who is to guide 
in every thing) is marked out by'a rule 
or wand in her hand Juſtice (who is to 
weigh things) by her ſcales Fortitude 
(whois to act) by her ſword and e 
perance (who is to reſtrain): by al 
Health is eee _ her eren. 


7 ; p 28 8 


(17) As the er * Roma deities VE 


ſomething about them to mark out who they 


are; (thus, Neptune has his trident, Mars bis | 


ſpear, Bacchus his ivy-crown, and Apollo his 
laurel. one) ſo the allegorical repreſentatio E 
of the virtues or other things, have their diſti 

guiſhing. marks. Theſe in, Latin are called 


ua, and: e hy Pur AAR artiſts. ., 
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add Liberty by her cap (2).— Theſe and 
the like marks are ſettled and obvious: 
they point out the character of the perſon 
they belong to, in a more direct and eaſy 
manner than a variety of marks for each 


cbuld ever have done. | 


18 10 geln. 2 4&b 


On the contrary, airy and im- 
propriety may almoſt be deemed the diſ- 
 iiving character of the modern art- 
iſts, whoſe meaning is often hard to be 
gueſſed in their allegorical figures, which 
by their manifold and improper marks, 
are mere complicated riddles. Various 
inſtances of this may be given, even from 
the gardens of Verſailles, and the collec- 
tions in Rome icſelf... But the greateſt 


" 5 Thes Honefty is. in . 9 


| Modeſty is veiled—Tranquility ſtands firm a- 
gainſt a pillar—Clemeney is know n by an olive 


branch the Deſtinies by their diſtaff For- 
tune arches me enen is flinging 


inceate on an altar. 


| num- 
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. number of inſtances of theſe puzzling, __ 
- unnatural. allegories are to be found in a 
- Book. publiſhed by Ripa, to direct our 
modern artiſts in ſuch. ſuhjects; and in 
- Horace's emblems, by Venius, maſter to 
the famous Rubens. Ripa's allegorical 
fancies are commonly far-fetched and ob- 
| "owe © (3) and-Venius's e are ge- 
bY. E =. LEP 1 
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ch See Rips Ieanologi, which bes be 
and hay been, it ſeems, thought a good model. 


ed by a lady. with a flute in her band, and: 
| Nag at her feet; becauſe, ſtags are ſaid to love 
mulick ſo, as to ſuffer themſelves to. be taken 
if you play to them on a flute—Beauty, by a 
naked Lady, with a globe and compaſſes in 
her hand, and her head in a cloud, becauſe 
the true idea of beauty is hard to be conceiv- 
ed Fraud, by a woman with two different 
faces and heads, with two hearts in one hand 
and a maſk in the other—Caprice, by a man 
| | . 
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Herally too niere and trilling. As to 
ſingle figures, though Venius may not be 
ſo ridiculous as Ripa, yet falls far ſhore 

of the juſtneſs and propriety of the anti- 
ents, and in thoſe emblems where he is 
ic ape i _— enge ms 5 


. bellows and. a Gur, nde the 3 
ſometimes blow up. people's virtues, and at 
others, ſtrike at their vices.— Judgment, by an 
old man fitting on a rainbow, becauſe judgment 
is the reſult of much expetience—1 iberty, with 
a cat at her feet, becauſe a cat loves liberty— 
Sincetity, dh Ken heart in her hand— Terror, 
with a Lion” 8 Head Ferſuaſion, vV/iiha tongue 
on the top of her head—and Piety, with flames 
on her's.—When virtues or vices are repte ſent- 
ed as perſons, they dught not to be tepreſent- 
ed under circumſtances inconſiſtent with the 
nature of human bodies; ſuch is fire, on any 
part of the body, without its being affected by 
it. Thus Religion (in Ripa) carries a flaming 
Fre in the palm of her hand; and Hereſy has 
flames coming out of her mouth. This fault 
is very frequent to be met with. 
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borrowing the figures from the antient 
ſtatues and medals (4)- 0 tiite 


19 
. C5 


gs. 


(4) Viid ens | Dutch painter, pp born 
at Leyden, in 1556, He was much eſteemed | 
in his own country. He ſtudied at Antwerp, 

in the moſt flouriſhing times of that ſchool. 
The inftantes referred to here are, when Ho- 

race ſays, mice Nuultitiam brevem, Venius repre- 
ſents -Folly as a ſhort child When Horace 
ſays, pede pena claude, you have Puniſhment 
with a wooden Leg For virtus eft vitium fu+ 
gere, you ſee ſeven or eight Vices purſuing! Vir- 
tue For dominum vehet, you have a rich man 
riding upon the back of a poor one, There 
arc maay -inſtauces of this general fault of be- 
ing too literal and trivial. In his ſingle hgures 
we meet with Envy eating part of her own 
heart Poverty with a cabbage Fear with a 
haze on his ſhoulders Labour with an ox 
bead on his back. There are many ſuch, 

which ſhow his puerility i in ſme, and 064 in- 
| exaryenc(s,) in other Fern | 
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as is one * the 2 8 of 
our moderns for his allegorical figures, 


; being Verius“ 8 en His character, as 


à colouriſt, is vnqueſtionables and in the 
parts wherein he excels, he is ſccond to 


none. But as to his manner of treating 
allegories, he would have ſucceeded, bet- 
ter, had he been more rue, in his imi- 


Ans of the e we Ito 


e 


ns raſte i in en plainly: ppm 8 


11 a large work, (all deſigned by himſelf, 


and publiſhed by Gevartius) confiſting of 


a great variety of prints, moſt of which 
abound in imaginary figures. _ Among 
theſe there are too many inſtances of his 
miſrepreſenting the allegorical perſons of 
the antients, and of his inventing others in 


an improper or confuſed manner. It may 
indeed be ſaid in his excuſe, that the work 


Was 


he dealt the more for 
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was executed in haſte (3). But dre there 


not the ſame faults in two of his moſt 
ſtudiedd performances, the cieling in the 
Banqueting-houſe at Whitehall, and his 
pictures in the Luxemburg gallery at Pa- 
ris. In theſe it is ſeen, that Ruben's cha- 
| rater i is eren ng . here in. 


va 18 N 


667 It was occaſioned by Fadi cs 57 | 


into Antwerp, 1625. The faults taken' notice 
of here, are, the mean ſtaring Apollo, drawn 
by two horſes only— Diana dreſſed like Veſta, 
and Veſta with the fulmen in her hand—Vir- 


tue with the ſame. attribute—Proyidence with 
one face before and another behiad—Time with 


an hour:glabs on his head, and Hope with he 
anchor, on her ſhoulder- 
with two trumpets, one with a tyger in her 
lap, and the other with an eagle at her feet— 
Here a lady," with A ſhip f falling along the palm 
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her bead The Wiads with checks 7 ready to | 


burſt.— Some of theſe are | Impropers, and others 
quite fanciful, my 
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its higheſt perfection) and not allegoriz- 


ing: for as to that, there are ' ſeveral 
Faults. even in theſe, which are —— 


ee _ Aer poorer eden (6). 


* 4 * v4.5 #4 IS 4, 


(6) In the farther ſquare of this ceiling re 
two ladies, ſuppoſed to be Righteouſneſs and 
Peace, embracing each other, though one has 
no attribute to diſtinguiſh her, and Peace only 
a very general ONE, —— In the hither ſquare, 
two of the three imaginary ladies, holding 


be the geniuſes of England and Scatland.—In 
the midMe great oval (or the apotheoſis) there 
are two” irtues with i improper ſymbols; Piety 
with a\fire on an altar, very near her breaſt, 
and Jaſtice' gra ing a or of flames, with 


| Her ſcales in the ſame hand.—In one of the | 
kde pannels, Cupids : are conducting a triumphal 15 


car drawn by wild lions; and in the other, the 


le car, drawn by a ram and A bear.— The 


Ggures-i in the four corner ovals are deſigned for 5 
& 4 the 
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two crowns over the head of the young prince, 
are alſo without any attribnte, though ſaid to 
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Dominichino, one of the moſt ny” 
maſters in the beſt. of all the- ſchools in 
ETON 4 E. C 8 Italy, 


the four cardinal virtues,” and are the moſt 
faulty of all. Theſe ought not to be repre- 
ſented by deputies, but to appear for them- 
felves ; whereas Temperance only is ſeen in her 
own form. The other three are figured under 
different deities, and thoſe not well choſen. 
Apollo ſtands for Prudence; Minerva, for Jul. 
tice, and Hercules for Fortitude; 5 thou h- the 

laſt is obvious, the other two are not bo. Thee 
attitudes alſo are faulty, Apollo ſits or on Ava- 
0 Temperance treads on Rapaciouſneſs ; 5 
Hercules kneels on a ſnake-headed lady, per 
haps Envy ; and Minerva neither fits, ſtands, 
nor kneels, upon a naked perſon 4 not to be gueſ- 
ſed at : Apollo has a horn of plenty in his hand, 
but the reaſon why is not known. Notwith- 
ſtanding theſe allegoricat faults, it is one of the 
fineſt paintings in the world, as to the colour- 
ing and judicious” management of the light and 
ſhades, and deſerves the higheſt regard. Was 


it in . travellers would go an hundred 
miles 


— 
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for Fm et modern painter, 
88 8 1 i 1 


wil: wk atten to ſee ity , who prtbp 


have never ſeen it at all, 


The faults remarked in the Leib gal- 
lety are, 1. The allegorical figures of the an- 


tients are miſrepreſented. The three deſtinies, 


in the firſt place, are all young plump ladies 
the Juno Lucina almoſt naked and Mercury 
with a 'beard—2. His own are too fanciful' or 


ill exprefſcd. Such are, Juno and Cupid, pla - 
cing each a couple of doves on a globe, to de- 


note the mildneſs of the queen's government. 
Time bringing up Truth in his arms, to recon- 


cile the queen and ber ſon.— Thus, Envy, Ig- 


norance, and Defamation, in one piece, and 
Fidelity, Juſtice, Piety, and Fortitude, in an- 
other, are ill expreſſed; the firſt, as having 
| ſcarce any diſtinguiſhing marks, and the others 
are too coarfly marked, with badges to each, 
as they are rowing the queen mother and young 


king in a barge . 3. They are introduced in 


an | improper manner; Victory lamenting the 
death 
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ſentations is far inferior to the antients. 


Of this his celebrated paintings of the four 
cardinal virtues in the Jeſuits church at 
Rome may ſerve as an inſtance. In theſe 


repreſentations he expreſſes leſs, by endea” 
vouring to expreſs too much (79. 
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death of Henry IV. with a. trophy exalted— 
Fame wringing her hands, and. holding a palm, 
branch Bacchus cateſſing Ceres a little too. 
familiarly in a council of the gods — The queen 
mother in council with Mercury and two car- 
dinals—Hymen ſtanding by Mary of Medici, 
whilſt cardinal Aldobrandini is officiating -be- 


fore the high altar, on which are repreſented 


alſo two of the moſt ſacred figures. Had due 
attention been given to theſe and other parti · 
culars, the publiſhers of this celebrated work of 
Rubens would not have choſen his talent for al · 
legory, as the higheſt ben of (mare: of 0 
excellent painter. 

(7) NMudence is ai Fry . by 


Ti ime with I laſs in her hand (to 


bon 


C86 1 


What is dota laid of des of, the malt 
e Italian nen — of 
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ſhow ſhe is produced by Experience and Re- 


flection) and by her a boy holding a dove and 


a ſerpent (ſigniſying perhaps, that the Jeſuits 


who employed him are wiſe as ſerpents, and 
harmleſs as doves). — Juſtice cannot hold the 
ſcales for the ſceptre ſhe has in her hand. 


There are three little angels or Cupids about 


her, with a crown, the ſcales, and the falces : 
and herſelf is ſupported (but why is not known) 
by Charity—Fortitude is with a ſword and 
ſhield, ſupported by a man with a dart in his 
band and a lion; on her right band is the Je- 
| ſuits motto, and on her left a column, not e- 
rect Temperance has a bit in her tight, and 


a palm- branch in her left hand; a camel on 


one ade, and two. boys with pitchers (perbaps 
as pouring water into wine) on the other, and 
ſhe is ſupported by Chaſtity. By comparing 
Dominichino's manner of expreſſing thoſe, vir- 
tues with the repreſentations of them in the be- 


ginning of this , ſome idea may be form- 


ed | 
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all the reſt, and even of divine Raphael 
himſelf, who is not without his faults in 
the allegorical part of his works. Indeed, 
he is not ſo profuſe as Rubens in his alle- 


gories, and generally founds them upon 


the hiſtorical popiſh legends, as appears 
from his works in general, and particu- 
larly from his fine paintings in the apart- 


ments of the Vatican, commonly called 
| Raphael's chambers, where ſcarce any 
thing of the allegorical kind is ſeen in his 


hiſtorical pieces. What there is, appears 
to, be plain and juſt : ſuch. are the little 
angels holding up a croſs in the air, whilft 
Conſtantine harangues his ſoldiers; and 
St Peter and St Paul appearing in the air 
againſt Attila. However, Raphael ſome- 
times falls ſhort of the antient ſimplicity 


ee vent in Wr 61 | 


ed of the 3 9 of a antient 
artiſts in things of this nature, and of that Iim- + 
plicity which generally runs through all Their 


deſigns, 


ments 


ü 55 1 

ments the four cardinal virtues are not 
expreſſed ſo clearly as they were com- 
monly of old. He has painted Fortitude 
ſitting, which ſeems to be wrong, reſting 
her hand on the head of a lion and Pru- 
dence with a woman's face before, and a 
man's behind; a Cupid holding up a 
 looking-glaſs, in which her fore-face is 

reflected: the Gorgon? s head on her breaſt, 
and another Cupid ſtanding by her with 
a flaming lamp. As this errs againſt ſim- 
pPulwicity, there is another plece that errs a- 
gainſt propriety. In his famous Parnaſ- 
Jus, you ſee Apollo playing on a modern 
fiddle; but one-muſe with a lyre, unlike 


the antient ones, and the other muſes not 


well diſtinguiſhed, particularly the two 
theatrical ones, who have both the ſame - 

fort of maſk, of a modern make, and dif- 
ferent | from the antient F 8 | 
3 if the piints 15 che works of any mo- 
derm painter be 3 with the Ggures 
"of 

amn 
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of the antiques, it will be found that the 
modern manner is neither ſo ſimple nor 

ſo. proper as the antient, to expreſs the 
a'legorical beings. IT his does not prove. 
in the antients a luperiority of genius, but 
only. of Practice The great age « of ſta- 
tyary and Painting began long, before 

lexander the Great, and was ſucceſſively : 
continued (with little interruption) in 
Greece and Italy, down to the times of 
the Antonines, or ſomewhat lower (8). 
This-was a long period for gradual i im- 
provement, during which many of the 
greateſt princes gave the higheſt encou- 
ragement to the artiſts ;' and idolatry, | 
which reigned all that time over Europe, 


made their employ both, conſtant. 1 
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Nn bende t Gr kat er the Wlan 
died in the year 193. The arts were then 
greatly declined, but not wholly gone till un- 
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gainful (9). The caſe has been very dif- 
ferent in the modern ſtate of Europe. By 
the fall of the Roman empire, every Eu- 
ropean kingdom became divided into 
many petty ſtates and prineipalities, which 
have been ſtruggling with one another al- 
molt ever ſince, and of which ſome ate 


(009) It may here be obſerved, that muſic was 
no leſs cultivated during this long period, than 


the other arts; and conſequently there is no 


wonder that it might be brought to ſuch a degree 


of perſection, as to be capable of producing the 
ſurpriſing effects aſcribed to it by very credit - 
able authors. Had we any remains of the an- 
tient muſicians, as we have of the ſculprors,. 
we ſhould, very probably, as readily acknow- 


ledge the ſuperiority of their muſic as we do 
of their ſtatues. But the antient muſical art is 


ſo entirely loſt, that the treatiſes ſtill extant up- 
on that ſubject are quite unintelligible. The 
allegorical deſcriptions of the muſical wonders 
wrought by Amphion, Orpheus, and Arion, ſnow 


their high opinion of that art in theit times. 
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not yet united into one kingdom. Such 


are the ſtates of Italy to this day; and 
ſuch was the heptarchy in England. Un- 


der this diviſion of power, painting and 


ſculpture were almoſt extinguiſhed; nor 


have we as yet had any ſettled age for the 


arts. They have only roſe up by ſtarts, 


and then ſunk down again. Witneſs 


tlie great ages for them under Leo X. and 


Lewis XIV. of France, which indeed were 
promiſing, but not laſting. It is obſeru- 


able, that in both theſe ages the greateſt 
improvements were made by the ſtricteſt 
imit2tors of the antients. Thus Raphael 


and Michael Angelo by that means pro- 
moted ſtatuary and painting more in 
twenty years, than all the Italian artiſts | 


had done in two hundred before; and 
thus did Pouſſin and Gerardon, by ſtudy- 
ing the antiques more than the other 
French artiſts, excel all the reſt. 
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This ſtudy is no leſs neceſſary for 
sur poets, who ſcem as yet to have 
tormed no ſettled ſcheme for their alle- 
gories, and therefore either take up with 
the imperfect ideas from what they have 
read of the antients, or elſe invent ſome ir- 
regular phantoms of their own, ſuggeſted 
by fancy or chance. Hence that jumble 
of chriſtianity and heatheniſm, a pagan 
deity it in one l and an — in the 
r 


; Though it may ye EPR 
it would be wiſer in our poets to follow 
the antient allegories entirely, or to inyent 
a new ſyſtem of their own; yet | it may 

be afferted, that where they, chuſe to fol 
lo them, they ſhould follow them re- 

gularly, which is . far from bers 
the caſe, „ 


How Pte our 1 have [4 
in their allegories, will plainly appear by 
ſome 


1 
ſome obſervations upon the moſt celebra- 
ted work of the beſt allegoriſt among all 
the modern poets, namely, Spenſer's 


Fairie Queen, which gives great pleafure 
to every one that reads it. | | 
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The Defetts of our modern Poets in their 7 
Allegories, inſtanced from In ENS Z R 's | 
Sa pang rte 37 Pas 
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PE NS ER” s faults," in e to 
his allegories, may all be reduced: o 
three Beneral com my df : | 


I. He mixes beatbeniſm ili chriftia- : 
nity. A ſtrong inſtance of this is in his 
ſhort view of the Infernal Regions, where 
4 ſpeaks of Tantalus and Jupiter, and of 
Pilate | 


: L 94 1 
Pilate and Chriſt, elt, in the ſame 
oy a). | 


u. He often es the = i 
rical ſtories and perſons of the antients,, 
not following them ſo exactly as he might. 
Thus he ſpeaks of Zſculapius as in eter- 
nal torments. He introduces a company 
of Satyis . Eon ue charakter 


. en Sylvanus the god of the "allen 
and gives him an ivy-girdle without any 
authority (2). With the ſame liberty he 
deſcribes the morning with purple hair 
the Syrens as half fiſh—and Bacchus as 
fat—Clio' as wife to Apollo, and Cupid 
as brother to the Graces s (3)- In his mar- 
(% B. ü. canto 7. A. 62. | 
(2) B i. cant. 5. ſt. 40—43. ' Ib. cant. 6, 
ſt. 6—19% Ib. ſt. 15. Ib. ſt. 19. EIT 
(3) Byv. cant. 10. ft. 16. b. ts; cant. 12. 2; ſt; 31. 
The Syrens are common in antiques, and never 4 


Kn with a fiſh-tail, but with the upper 
| 2223 | 


( 95 ) 


riage of the Thames and Medway, he 
makes Orion a water-god, and adds ſeve- 


ral deities as attendants on Neptune, 


which were not regarded as ſuch by m” 
antients (4.). 


It. in the aller ies of ahh inven- 


tion (though his invention is one of the 


richeſt and moſt beautiful -that perhaps 
ever was) he not only falls ſhort of the 
antient Gmplicity and propriety, but runs 


into thoughts unworthy ſo great a genius, 
which ſhows what faults the greateſt alle- 
goriſt may commit, whilſt; the manner 


of allegorizing is ſo unſettled and ĩrregu- 


paart human, and the lower like” birds, See 
Ovid. Metam. V. v. 553. The moderne, by 


ſome miſtake, have turned their lower part 
into fiſh. Bacchus being made fat, is another 
miſrepreſentation very common among the 


modern artiſts, and from them has ſtole. into | 


the works of the poets, b. iii. cant. 1. |. 51, 
b. i. cant. rr. ſt. 5. b. ii. cant. 8. f. . 


(4). B. ii. cant. 2. ft. 46. b. iv. cant, 11, ſt. 15. 
8 i | ta 


| „„ 
ler as it was in his, and is till in our 
. 9D hs 


Some of his allegories are too compli- 
cated or over-done. Such are his repreſen- 
tations. of Diſcord and Pride. Scandal's 
mouth is as large as a peck witha thouſand 
tongues in it, of dogs, cats, tygers, men, 
and ſerpents (5). He .makes Diſcord 
hear double, and look two ways; he 
ſplits her tongue, and even her heart in 
two, and makes her act contrarily with 
her hands, and walk forward with one 
foot, and backward with the other. This 

duplicity is prepoſterouſly carried too far 
(5). Pride appears in a high chariot, 
drawn by 6x different creatures, each car- 
rying a Vice as a poſtilion, and drove by 
Satan as charioteer. Idleneis on an aſs: 


- | . Gluttony on a hog ; Lechery on a Geat; 


Avarice on a camel laden with gold: En- 
vy cating a toad on a wolf; and Wrath | 


S (5)B. vi. . cant, 12. ſt. 26. (60 B. iv. cant. i. R. 29. 
with 


12 


with a firebrand on a lion. The accoumt 
of theſe vices is admirable; but the man- 
ner of characterizing Pride is too com- 
plex, and in ſome reſpects is improper, 

as it is redundant in others (7). 

Nene mention whi affixing 1 0 ow 5 
to ſome of his characters (8), his allegories 
are ſometimes ſtretched to ſuch a degree, 
that they appear rather extrayagant than 
great; and ſometimes ſo minute, that the 
object deſcribed becomes ridiculous, in- 
ſtead of being admirable. For inſtance, 
the dragon killed by the knight of the 
red · croſs, has +a tail three furlongs in 
length ; the blood guſhes from the wound | 
| like a mil-ſtream, and his roar is as 
loud as a hundred 445 (0%. 3/94 KK 


655 B. i. cant. 4. fl. NF He | 
(8) Such is his s deſeriprion of f Error, in v. i. 
cant. F. ft. 20 | 


(9). B. i, cant. 11. ſt. 11. 
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Am allegories are not always well-in- 
vented. When allegories are going to be 
introduced, theſe three rules ought to be 
obſerved. It ſhould be conſidered, in. 
the firſt place, whether the thing is fit o 
be repreſented as a perſon, or not. 
_ 24ly, If it is fit to be repreſented as ſuch, 


it ſhould not be repreſented with any 


thing. inconſiſtent with the human form 
or nature: and, 3dly, it ſhould not be 
made to perform any action which no 
man in his ſenſes would do. 


11 


Abenter has erred againſt the firſt of 
theſe rules, in ſeveral inſtances, particu- 
larly in turning the human body into a 
eaſtle: the tongue into the porter; and 
the teeth into thirty-two warders, dreſſed 
in white en. He has erred againſſ the 
ſecond 


(10) See the end of the ſecond canto of the 
fifth 5 AN are ſeveral other the like in- 
1 | ances | 
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echd rule, in repreſenting Bribery as 28 2 
woman with golden hands and ſilver feet; 


and againſt the third, where he deſeribes 
Deſire as holding coals of fire in her hands, 


and blowing vw up 1000 o flame 17 * 


When his allegories are well- invented, 
they are not well marked out. Thus 
Doubt is repreſented as walking with 4 
ſtaff ſhrinking under him Hope with 4 | 
holy-water- ſprinkler — Diſſimulation as v 
twiſting two clews of filk together —Grief 
with a pair of pincers—and Pleaſure with 
a honey-bee in a phial (12).—To theſe 
might be added many more as fanciful as 


ſlances: as Appetite being the marſhal of the 
hall: Digeſtion the kitchen: Stomach the cal- 
dron: the Lungs the bellows, and Concoction 


ky 


the cook and the ſink, Port Eſquiline, . E ie TE 


(11) B. v. cant. 2. |. 10. and b. iii. eunt⸗ 
1 ® 9 EO: : i 
(12) E ii. be 13 12, 13, 14, 16, 18. 

| „ 5 thoſe 


7 bme that 


thoſe of Ripa”! or Venius, * 1 
are. even ridiculous 0 I OY 


me 


"Had | Spenſer enen ts 0 on 
2 plan of the antient poets and artiſts, 
48 much as he did ous e ene he 


* {1 I 
ay . $ _ &. 


2010 Sach! is * F of the Months 
and Seaſons, where February is. in a waggon 
drawn by two filhes— May riding on Caſtor 
and Pollux June on 2. erab October on a 
| ſcorpion—and November on a centaur. Such 
are likewiſe, Ignorance moving with the back 
part of his head foremoſt—the.Sorrowful Lady 
with 2 bottle for her tears, and a bag for her 
repentance, both running out as faſt as ſhe puts 
them in—a vaſt giant ſhcinking i into an empty 
form, like a bladder——the horſes of night 
foaming tar Remorſe nipping St George 
beart. See canto ii. of Mutability, ſt. 77 34. 
35, 39, 40. and b. i. cant. 8. ſt. 31. b > the: 
cant. 8. R. 24. b. L. cant. 8, ſt. 24. b. i. cant 
5 l. 28. bl i. cant 10. ſt. 27. The Socegion 
of the Months ſeems to be formed out of the old 
7 fo much i in vogue in Spenſer's time. 
| | would 
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would have followed nature more cloſely; 
and not have wandered ſo often into ſuch 
ſtrange and inconſiſtent i imaginations (14). 
However, we may reaſonably conclude, 
from the faults, of ſo great a man, that i it 
would be extremely uſeful for our poets 
ig general to follow the plan of allegory 
as ſettled by the antients till a better is 
eſtabliſned. At leaſt it is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for one ſet of them to be fully ac- 
quainted with the allegory of the antients, 
namely, all thoſe that undertake to tranſ- 
late the old poets, and gie us their 
thoughts in qu own language. But it 
is to be feared our tranſlators in this point 
have been almoſt as eee ur 
original writers. 
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bY 14) Our author ne 1 be conkde red 

the Orlando Furioſo as a poem. wholly "pa 
though it was. certainly wrote partly in jefts | 
and chat this led him now and then to ſay things 
1.7 ridiculous, where he wen PEPIN 5 
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11 

1 proof of this, ſhall be MAE” one 
of our moſt celebrated tranſlators, who 
will afford an inſtance how faulty our beſt 
tranſlators are, in reſpect of the allegori- 
cal part. Dry den's Virgil is, in the 
main, an excellent tranſlation, but upon 
examination it will be found very deficient 


as to the allegorical ſubjects. 
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| Poets, i in relation to allegorical $ ubjelis, 
gf eee from DRY DEN’ Tranſlation 
., of VirciL ; with Remarks on the Ma- 
"I chinery of. the antient Poets.” 


HERE 10 no es 55 10 
= much mAproved our Engliſh poe- 
try as Dryden, except Pope; and even 


o 
* 
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lie owns, his improvements are e chiefly: 
wing to Dryden. 170 


Our verſi Bending before theſe two great 


maſters may be looked upon as unform- 


ed. Dryden went a good. way towards: 
_ poliſhing it, and Pope added all the ſof- 
tenings and graces it ſtill wanted. In the 
work before us, there is ſo much ſpirit, 
that it reads rather like an original than a 
tranſlation This makes us go on with 
ſo much pleaſure, that the faults are 
ſcarce minded. However, faults there 
are, but they are of ſuch a kind as have 


been hitherto unknown to criticiſm z are 


ſuch as all our poets have been guilty of, 
and relate to things that have never been 


conſidered ſo regularly as they ought. 


They are therefore to be deemed faults 
of the times rather than defects of Dry- 
den; for exactneſs in things of this nature 
has hardly been required, as yet, among 
a8 though upon a nearer inſpection it: 
wills 
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and attributes of the allegorical perſons in 
Virgil are ſometimes miſrepreſented in 
the tranſlation. Thus Bacchus is deſcrib- 
ed with a Jovial face, inſtead of that fine 
beauty Which was his characteriſtic among 
the antients (1). Proteus with grey hair 
7 20 8 8 25 Peace 11 wings 
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1125 This miſtake ! was partly owing, to — 
dem s being prejudiced by our modern figures 
of Bacchus, and partly from his not knowing 
dhe true meaning of hengſlus, which actually 
ſignified beautiful, when applied to a perſonage 
or figure, Vir. Geo. i. v. 392. T0. v. 540. 
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(30 — ä his lower parts 
brutal, and his upper part human (4).— 
Aurora . a ſaffron ſtreamer in her 
hand ( 5)- eee, aroma ” e s 


„i 24 > 3k 1580 . _ — 
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v. 766. 


3) Virgit fays nota of wings, nor was 
| Peace ever repreſented with any ſuch- thing, 
Wings bgnify uncertainty and flight, whereas 
Peace was a goddeſs that all deſired ſhould ftay - 
wich, them, The deſigner of the Oxford Al- 
manac for the preſent year, 1764, has given his 
figure of Peace this improper attribute of wings, 
Virg. En. iv. v. E „ v. TATE 


( 4) This i 18 juſt contrary 4 the antient 5 
which have a -bull's head, and are human be- 
low. Virgil only * WO: En. vi. v. 25. 


e V. 37. | 


(5) Dryden here ſeems to admit a mixture 
of allegory and reality together, while inn : 
bs free bath from the ſtreamer,and mixture, En. 
vii. v. 26, Dryd..v. 35. He deſcribes alſo the 
B 1 Bacchanals 
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Ayers; inſtead of ber own lions (6)— 


Neptune with a Gothic mace (7) Janus 
With a bunch of keys (8).— All theſe, and 


many more, without any authority from 


Virgil, and contrary to the repreſenta- 
tions of theſe beings ir in the Works of the 
antients. * 


1 II. As Dryden in ſome Places gives the 
Wcities: attributes that do not belong to 


them, ſo he miſrepreſents their actions 


and attitudes i in others. Thus where Vir- 
gil ſpeaks of Tiſiphone as ſitting alone, 


dhe tranſlation repreſents her as a ghoſt 


5 Bacchanal with tp in a their bande, 7 vil. 
ESE 5 
v. 581. yd. v. 803. 


i 3 

„ 4 N EW: ß“. A 
+ (6) Ku. x. v. 253. bd 35 %%%½7o 
(7) En. ii. v. 612. Dryd. v. 829. 


(8) Janus is repteſented by the antients with 
a key in one hand, and a long ſtaff in the other. 
Ovid. Faſt, I. v. 99. En. Mi. a ee eh 


1 


walking 


K oy 1 


; walking at the head of others — f 
of Juno's flying to the earth, Dryden 
makes her deſcend to hell (10) He de- 
ſcribes Sabinus as abſurdly reſting his 
head on a little enn I ca | 


III. Our beſt poets: Fwy Sorts” 
ſometimes to mix ny natural and ee 


— af 


60 Vir. 200-9 vi. v. 75. bye v. n. 


- (10) En. vii. v. v. 323. Dod. . 480. 


* aids: to the otiginnd, 3 
-reaſon of the thing: for à painter or ſtatuary 
would be reckoned to want judgment Wẽ 5e 
ſhould repreſent a figure as reſting it's head on 
a-pruning hook; and nothing can be good in - 
poetical deſcription which would appear abſurd + 
in a ſtatue or picture. En. vii, v. 179. .Dryd. - 
249. Virgil only ſays ſub imagine (ſpeaking : 
of the ſtatues of Janus, Saturn, and Sabinus) + 
Which may ſignify that the pruning book lay 
at his ole ot- was . hid under the d- | 


# # 4 
perry. 5 
'I : . 6 : 1 „ 


% 
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rical ways of ſpeaking together, which 
is very wrong in an author, but much 
more ſo in a tranſlator, who can certainly 
have no right to uſe mixed allegories, 
where the original is free from them: yet 
Dryden has taken this liberty as well as 
others; ſuch as introducing the allegori- 
cal ſtile where Virgil has not; and omit- 
ing it where he has. Such is his idea of 
of the morning-ſtar ſhaking dew * 
his hair, and Xanthus as ſtanding on a 
| Heap of his own waters (12). Deucation's D 
: Hurling his mother's entrails over the 
world ; and Vulcan's riding with looſen- 
ed reins (13). The calmneſs of Tiber in 


(12) Inſtances of mixt metaphors in Dry- 
den, where is no ſuch in Virgil, En. viii. v. 
599. Dryd. 781. En. v. v. 808. Dryd. 1056. 


[. 3) Dryden allegorical, where Virgil is li- 
teral, geo. i. v. 62. Dryd. 94. En. v. v. 663. 
Dryd. 865. Immiſſis habenis here meang on- 
ly: without reſtraint, and Vulcanus is uſed for 


fire, as Bacchus for wine, or Ceres for we” 
3 the 


34 


dite eighth Eacid, and the ſtorm of hail 
in the ninth. (174). T 


IV. The want of a ſufficient know- 
| ledge of the particular characters, rank, 

and dignity of the allegorical perſonages, 
makes Dryden ſometimes vary from his 
original, and carries him in ſome inſtan- 
ces ſo far as quite to deſtroy the charac- 
ter he is ſpeaking of. Virgil deſcribes 
the face of Neptune as ſerene, at the very 
time that he ſtrongly reſents the liberty 
taken by olus in railing a ftorm ; but 
Dryden turns; this MY into a5 608 


(44) Dryden literal, wh Virgil i is ; allego- 
ical, En. viii. v. 89. Dryd. 120, Virgil 
himſelf ſeems here to have ſomething of the 


mixed metaphor, which the antients are moſt 


apt to fall into when ſpeaking of rivers and ri- 


ver- gods, En. ix. v. 671. Dryd. 913. This 
is. meant to anſwer the noble agitated i image 


07 the Jupiter mn No" _ and 
E nr] 
nE. 


rage (15). Hence he thinks it preſump- 
tion in Minerva to throw Jupiter's thun- 
derbolts (16), and calls Iris a miſchievous 
85 | 1 8 


115) En. i. v 127, 13, 141. Dryd. v. 
189, 202. The ſame fort of fault is commit- 
ted as to the character of Hercules, in the af · 
fair of Cacus, where his rage is aggravated, 

and his appearance demeaned, when it ſhould 
rather have been touched more ſlightly, though - 
perhaps there is too much of this in Virgil him- 
ſelf, but not ſo much as in Dryden. En. viii. 
. 231. 258. Dryd. 286, 306, 342. 

The laſt particular is great in Virgil, and little 

in n Dryden. | 


16) n. i. v. 43. 9 0. FIN Minerva 
and Juno only were looked upon of old as 
ſharing with Jupiter in the power of diſpenſing 
His thunderbolts. For want of knowing this, 
Dryden makes Venus thunder, without autho- 
rity from Virgil, En. vüi. v. 529, Dr. 699. 
The augurs of old gave ſometimes the power of 
<aſting forth lightnings to all the twelve great 


Sede! in an inferior ſenſe; but Virgil, it is ima 
Sined 4 


4% 


11 
goddeſs with terrors on her brow (17), 


and Somaus (the moſt pleaſing of the dei- 
ties) a traitor-· god and devil (18). 


| . Dryden is apt to fall into faults of this 
kind on many other occaſions, from not 
guarding againſt vulgar and low expreſ- 
ſions, unworthy of his ſubject (19); 'Phis- 


4 3 1 Ys 


forth lightoine, * leſs of het aj ven 
The paſſage is difficult enough, and 2 as dong 
moſt of the commentators quite paſs it by. The 
Aurora Borealis which appeared in Europe i in 
the year 1716, would have accounted for that 
| darting brightoel)"s that ruſhing, of the heavens, 
the ſtrange. noiſes, and the fancied figures of 
arms mentioned here by Virgil, and which were 
talked of at the time of that phænomenon. 1 


_ (17) En. v. v. 618, 648. Ded. 803, $44- 


418) An. v. v. tp 861. » D490); A999» | 
1120. . 2) Ps 


1 


(19) He Wal a Bacchus! 5 — face (es 


"ou any © and of 2 Jolly Autumn which Virgil 
Calls 


L 


perhaps proceeded from his writing in 4 
gteater hurry than uſual; as did alſo his 


taking ſometimes 22 or thing wr 


Geo. ii. v. 5. Dr. v. 9. He calls Juno the buxom 
bride of Jupiter, Geo. ii. v. 327. Dryd. 443. 
This is ſpoken by Virgil (in the proper ſenſe) of 
the lower air, and is one inſtance out of many of 
his following the tile of the poets of the firſt 
age, who ſay that Jupiter i is the ſame with the 
ther or middle air. Hence they uſed to call 
the =ther by the name of pater, or pater =ther, 
Eanius in Thyeſt. in Chryſe. Luc. i. v. 25 . 
Dryden alſo calls Cybele the grandam goddeſs, 
(Za. ix. 83. Dryd. v. 95.) and talks of Juno! $ 
failing on the winds (En. xii, 160! Dr. 243) 
and Apollo beſtriding the elouds (En. ix. 640. 
Dryd. 875) See alſo his ſlovenly deſcription of 
Aurora (Geo. i. 447. Dryd. v. 596) and his 
ſtrange one of Taurus (Geo. i. v. 218. Dryd. 
308.) Compare alſo his tranſlation with the 
ofiginal i in Geo. ii. v. 8. Dryd. v. 12. En. 
ix. v. 716, . 972, 185 xii, v. 886. 5a. 
. 15 — 


| another 


— 
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another. Thus Tellus in the tranllation 
is mentioned inſtead of Veſta (20) Ate 
inſtead of Tifphone (21): —— pj pg 


Nene we Piſcis cy _—_ 
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il 20) G20 i. v. 499. ' Dryd. 670. Veſts in the 
old my thology was taken ſometimes for Tellus; 
but ſhe is here repreſented as the goddeſs to w/m 
the perpetual fire was kept up, and in whoſe tem- 
ple was depoſited the palladium or pledge of the 
Roman empire over the world. In this paſſage 
there is another miſtake of perſons, and a very 
groſs one, Virgil, by the Dii Patrü, here 
means the Three Deities, received as ſupreme 
among the Romans, namely Jupiter, Juno, 
and Minerva, whom Dryden makes Virgil N 
* bome- born, of mortal birth. a 


bg * + 
* 1 


(21) En. x. v. 761. Due. 1080. es 


(22) Geo. iv. v. 235. Dad. S 
ſrom the ſame hurry and impetuoſity he ſpeaks | 
of Nereids inſtead of Naiads (An. i. v . 17. 
Dryd. v. 236) and water nymphs inſtead "6f 
8 of the air (An. i. v. 77. Dryd. v. AY). 
5 He 
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__wodWu But the great and fundamental de- 
tect of Dryden is his being unacquainted 
with the real deſign of the allegories uſed 
by the antients, and indeed with their 
-ſcheme- of machinery in general. The 
opinion of the old poets ſeems to have been, 
that every thing in the moral, as well as 
the natural world, was carried on by the 
eee . the Su . Being (23). 
40 4 Thu 


He turns the mountain Niphrates into a river- 
god (Geo. iii, v. 30. Dryd. v. 47.) This it 
ſeems was objected to Dryden as a Fault in his. 
own time—— The three bodies of Geryon he 
makes three lives (En. viii. v. 203. Dryd. v. 

268.) and where Virgil ſpeaks at moſt but of. 

| eighteen water-nymphs, Dryden has increaſed 
them to fifty. See. the notes to > big tranſlation - 
Geo. iv. v. 477. | 


(23) Virgil, in the lnginniog of his . 
ſays, every thing that happened to his hero, was 
vi ſuperum; and Homer ſays, the quarrel be- 


125 Achilles and 33 (and all its 
dirctul 
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This abe principle of Aion they 
conſidered as divided into ſo many ſeve- 
ral perſonages as they had occaſion for 
cauſes. Hence every part of the creation 
was by them filled with deities, and no 
action was performed without the help of 
ſome god; for ſo they called every power 
ſuperior to man. Theſe deities are, by 
the beſt of the antient poets and the 
greateſt patterns for writing that ever were, 
| * introduced 1 Homer 


Aireful adorned; was I the. will of Joe: 

Cicero, ,when he ſays, - Reaſon obliges us to 
own, that every thing is done by Fate,” means 
juſt the ſame by that word, that Homer does 
by Al. Bean, and Virgil by his Vi ſuperum: 
Fatum eſt quod dii fantur vel * enen ſa | 
tur. De Div. i, 7 4 Toon 


(24) Horace 1 ſpeaks 185 his Art of "oa 7 

try, v. 155 — 192) againſt a too free introdue - 
tion of the gods; but he means on the ſtage z. 
for in * * they were introduced per- 


dz 
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hardly does any thing withour them: 
and as for Virgil, he has employed ma- 
chinery (or ſupernatural cauſes) ſo much, 
that almoſt the whole courſe of his Eneid | 
is carried on by the intervention of the 
gods, as will appear by a tranſient view 
-of the firſt book. If Eneas meets with a 
ſtorm, it is Eolus that raiſes it at Juno's 
requeſt If the ſea grows calm again, it 
is by: Neptune's command ——If ZEneas 
lands in Africa, and i is to be kindly re- 


ceived at Carthage; it is Mercury that is 
ſent by Jupiter to ſoften the minds of the 


people and their queen towards Him If 


be efeapes all danger in paſſing through 
an inhoſpitable country * it-is Venus that 


Ni 


* it 


petually, and, without reſerve, by the very 
beſt of che antient poets. Petronius. (c. 48) 
tells us, that a good Epic poet ſhould carry on 
the whôld action of his poem by the help of 
what we call the machinery. This principle 
ſeems to be much the ſame as our vulger notion 
of's particulat providence; 8 


e | 1 


protects 


2 5 | - 
4 f . ” 4 | 
£7 1 
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protects him, by ſhrowding him in a 

cloud ——If Dido falls in love with him, 
though ſhe is not old, and he very hand- 
ſome; yet muſt Cupid in diſguiſe lie on 
her breaſt, and infuſe the ſoft paſſion 
In this manner the whole ſtory is full of 


machinery, or carried on by the: Interpo-” 
you thy galls n eee 
"Our meer poets "TEE not to Rave Had 
any right notion of the antient ſchemes 
of machinery, till the middle of the laſt 
century; and even now very imperfect 
ideas. As they had not the ſame gene- 
ral plan, nor the ſame doctrines to g 
upon, they committed ſeveral errors about 
it, both in their own practice, and in 
their ſentiments of the antients, which 
continue in a great degree to this day. 
The chief of theſe errors were, firſt, that 
machinery was uſed by the poets only for 
ornament, or to make a poem look more 
ſtrange and ſurprizing: ſecondly, that the 


Poets 
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poets were too apt to introduce machi- 
nery (or ſupernatural cauſes) where they 
Could not naturally account for events; 
whereas, in the works of the antients, na- 
ture and machinery generally go hand in 
hand, and ſerve chiefly to manifeſt each 
other. Thus in the ſtorm above men- 
tioned, imaginary beings are introduced, 
but they are only ſuch as are proper for 
the part aſſigned them, and appear only 
to carry on the true order of natural ef- 
fects. The god oſ the winds, at the re- 
queſt of the goddeſs of the air, lets looſe 
his turbulent ſubjects, and the ſea is in- 
ſtantly in a tumult. The god of the ſea 
appears to make it calm again. There 
ſeems to be no other difference in this and 
the natural account of the thing, than if 
one ſhould ſay that all the parts of matter 
tends towards each other; and agother 
ſhould ſay that they are impelled towards 
each other by ſome ſpiritual power. The 
_ are juſt the mt only in one caſe! 

74 matter 


119 1 "oh 
matter is conſidered as afting, and i in the 5 
other as acted. e ; 


a 10 a word, the whole myftery of the 
antient machinery ſeems to be this: What 
the vulgar believed to be done by the will 
of the gods, the poets deſcribed 'as per- 

formed by a viſible interpoſition of a dei-* 
ty. When a god is thus introduced in a 
poem to help on a fact, with which he is 
ſuppoſed to be particularly concerned, the 
machinery may then be ſaid to be eaſy 
and obvious; and when the god is the 
moſt proper for the occaſion, it may be 
ſaid to be well adapted. For inſtance, it 
was ſuppoſed among the Romans, that 
ZEneas came to Italy by the will of heaven 
declared in oracles.and prophecies... This 


ſuppoſition Virgil realizes. The will of i 
heaven is Jupiter giving his orders: and IF | 
dente declaration of it to Æneas is expreſſed ill 

by Mercury (the uſual meſſenger) com- - m7 


1 down %o kim, and giving him the 
| orders 


D 
Gade he had feom:Jopites.! This ma- 


chiĩnery is both obvious and ell adapted; 
and likewiſe well timed, when Eneas was 


in moſt danger of quitting his deſign bf 
going to Italy Thus the vulgar among 
the Rotrans believed that Romulus was 
the ſon of Mars, and received among the 
gods on account of his birth and warlike 
exploits. The poets therefore ſay that 
Mars deſcended in his chariot, and carried 
up Romulus with him to heaven. They 
both ſay the ſame thing, only the poetical 
way of expreſſing it is more perſonal, 
ex and e en * 0 


lu 1 
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"Flag Dryden round things in this light 
he Mould not have fallen into the moſt 
vulgar and miſtaken notions of machinery. 
He would have ſeen that Virgil did not 
employ ĩt uſeleſsly, or merely to adorn his 
poem, or becauſe he could not other- 
wiſe neee, ur err. le would 
* ag. 1 5 nes have 


3 441 1 
have * that it was uſed by him in con- 
ſequence of the general belief that man 
can do nothing of himſelf, but is aQtuat- 
ed in every thing by the direction of hea · 
have ſeep, that upon this ſingle principle, 
the poets might fairly introduce forms 
deity as aſſiſtant in any action, whenever 


they thought it would bee. is beau · 
tify e narration (25): nens 
9% ee ine It | 


(25) Dryden, in bis Life of Vingiland Beli 
cation to his Æneid, ſpeaks in a moſt contemp- 
tuous manner of Virgil's machinery, and calls 
it uſeleſs, bungling, and ſerving to give a co- 
"ol of probabilty to things incredible. What 

need (ſays he) of intereſting ſo many gods in 
Ariſtæus's recovery of the bees? might not Pa- 
linurus, without a miracle, fall aſleep and drop 
into the ſea ?—or a ſtorm happen without o- 
lus * Ow Mercury's being ſent to baſten Eneas 


from Gatthage, he thus exclaims; oh! how 


convenient is a machine in an heroic poem! 
& This of Mercury is plainly one; and Virgil 
6 © was conſtrained to uſe it here, or the honeſty 

CG ws 
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a len be obſerved, that if any 
4 poet ſhould form a new ſcheme 
* conſiſting of good and bad 
angels, he would, on the received doc- 
5 . providence, or on the 


be cules — the 0 of ſome ſpiritual 
them as the wa Water SY as 


the antient poets, from the dactrine of 


| iner, or the wn of A ne in 
| AF 3 bens in Wat 3 age 
ould, by! bare great genius, be intro—- 
duced, the beſt way would be, to adapt 
the characters and repreſentations, already 


* of bis hero would be ill defended.” With 


What reason this is ſaid; appears from the--ac 
count above in the context. 80 great an ene - 


my was he to machinery, that one of his rea- 
bons for excluding Milton from the firſt pic 
pobts, is for baving more machining perſons 

in his _ than area Ded. to the En. p. 


52. i 


receiyed 
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teceived from the-ancients;:in cen Mbetk 
they might be naturally transferred into 
tte ſcheme, Thus the goddeſs of peace 
might be called the meſſenger of peace; 
and the Apollo inflicting plagues might 
be changed into the deſtroying angel. In 
the preſent doctrine of angels, there may 
be found a full ſupply for the adminiſtra - 
tion of any happineſs or miſery that can 
angel, in our ſenſe of the word, anſwers 
to that of a god among the heathens; and 
our idea of devils to their nation of a fury. 
Hence much might be done, by only 
ſhifting the names, and retaining the old 
| characte and repreſentations. 


(26) Eſpecially if the three ſcholaſtic his- 
rarchies are uſed, in each of which are three 
orders: the firſt contains the ſeraphim, cheru- 
bim, and thrones - The ſecond, dominions, 

: powers, and'principalities—The third, virtues, 

archangels, and Sh whoſe en, are all ſet- 

N led by the ſchoolmen. ee eee 


bes 124 


0 framer of a new plan of 
machinery would be ſupplied with a great 
number of them, ready formed, generally 
well known, and for the moſt part very 
plain and expreſſive. He would have no- 
thing to do but to invent new ones of the 
like nature where wanted, and to diſcard the 
e e — 
— fuch 1 ſehwlne with MET — 
than is commonly imagined: but he ſhould 


take care in the application of it, to be 
uniform, and never to mix the names o 
the heathen gods w with the ſacred miniſters | 


of bleſſings and vengeances, * fault from | 
which the great Milton hiralelt is not-al- 
ob. 7 54) 0490s ennidt avol 


© $f 1 9999018 
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Our ade s as! at gelt was much 
more extenſive. Inſtead of confining bim- 
ſelf to the allegorical repreſentations of 

the Roman deities, he intended to ſhow 
the een between the poets and art· 
| iſts 


Ci 125 1 


its, on many other ſubjects, - which: he 

thought might be of ſervice towards ex. 

e the claſſics (26). But he ſoon 
act pgs KL TOO 


be The * hinted at We ts 
in the following order, 1. The amours of the 
gods with mortals; as the amours of Jupiter 
the ſtory of Ganymede. Tbheſe are common 
ſubjects, in which the poets and artiſts agree. 
Neptune's rape of Cznis, Apollo and Daphne, 
Bacchus and Ariadne, Venus and Adonis, 
Diana and Endymion. II. The amours of the 
heroes, or the offspring of the gods. As Per- 
ſeus and Andromeda, of Hercules aud df Bac- 
chus before their deification, - &c. III. Fabu- 
lous things relating to the famous men, not 
properly heroes; as Arion on hig dolphin, The- 
ſeus killing the minotaur, Bellerophon engaging 
——the. _ebimera, Hebe's crofling the Felleſpont 
on a ram, and Dedalug's flight through- the 
air (all theſe are repreſented on. gems). _ . The 
judgment of Paris, and deſcent of Orpheus into 
| 1. the amazons and pigmies; the ftories 
of 


1 


nd this work too copious for any one 
18 Mirco 1 i F | i 
perſon to compleat, and therefore choſe 
: ; 2 ES 1 . 3 1 : 3 43 « 
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of Narciſſus and Actæon, &c. IV. Hiſtorical 
facts delivered for truth; as Melpger and Ata- 
Trojan wars 3 the rape of Helen ; the ſacrifice 
of Iphigenia, & e. V. Things relating to the 
Roman hiſtory ; 4s Ramulus's death z the rape 
of the Sabines; Cochles; Scævola burning his 
hand; Curtius devot ing himſelf; Lucretia kil- 
ling herſelf. Here the author intended to have 


Romans, from the building of Rome to the 
emperor Galienus, from their medals and gems; 
but this more for pleafure than uſe VI. Sub- 
je cts relating to religion; as temples and altary 
from the reverſes of medals ;© the various ficri- 
fies from gems, paintings, and relievos; oreſ- 
ſes of the augurs, priefts, veſtal virgins, from 
ſtatues; the lectiſternia to the great gods; the 
proceſſions, eſpecially the Baechanalian, fo fre- 
quent in antiques; as well as in the een 
of the poets; the marriage and fune 


A [ - 127 F] | | 
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nies, which were moſt ſuperſtitiouſſy ** | 
VIL Things belonging to the arts and ſciences, 
and uſed by the Romans i in civil life; as their 
dreſa, and the furniture of their houſes, among 
which the vaſes on gems would have had a large 
ſhare ; their. games and ſports, muſical inſtru- 
ments, carriages, chariots, boats and ſkips ; of 
all: theſe, there would be a great ſupply, both 
from. the poets and artiſts. VIII. What zelatt 
ed to miliary affairs, their arms, enſigns, and 
military .drelſes, from the Trajan and Antor 
nine pillars 3, their mural, naval, laurel, and 
oaken crowns, from-medals ; their. trophies.and 
ticulars would furniſh materials for an entire 
courſe of comparing the deſcriptions of the. Ro. 
man poets with the remains of the artiſts. The 
author obſerves, that if ſuch an extenſive in- 
quiry ſhould be made into the Greek writers, the 
whole would be a more uſeful and more com- 
| row body of 8 than any yet publiſhed, 
5 and 


in 


getkerg 5 amely' the figures of the ſe 
- deities, that were uniformly received in 
ſome pers or dean, and 8 ISS of the 
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= 120 e WW ling le cane tens 
gp either Grevius, or Gssesie 5 or Miontfau- 
con. He femätks of Montfsucon, that lis 
choice is rather too looſe and beet he 
having taken in all he could meet with, of 
whatever age or country. Nor has he execut- 
ed bis deſign fo regufarly/as it ſhould be. He 
promiſes to fet apart the firft and ſecond vo- 
and bee has given in his firſt ſome of all 
— He bath mixed Tuſcan deities with Ro- 


"mate the ak. 
there, the deſefiptions of them in the Klees 
poets do not agree with the artiſts,” nor the 
works of the artiſts with the poets. See che 
eee 68 [2 46 45,49, 
ö ne e 1 


2 9 
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ATOP» wt feat Rome(28), 
Though, ſtrictiy ſpeakings: Our author 
had nothing to do with the 
the Romans, his ſubject being the deſcrip- 
tions and repreſentations of their deities, 
and not their big (2h renets; 7 bes could 


2444 not for 
+< arts u Tra s ge 004, 2918) n ing 


(28) Hetruria bad a manner to itſelf, ; ky the 
figures uſed. in Ciſalpine Gaul varied greatly 
| from the Roman. As the Romans. deſpiſed the 
pradice,. of the arts, many Grecian. deities, 
with, their 


were quite oppolte. Thus the Grecian. Juog 
was repreſented, naked ; whereas the Roman 
Juno is always dreſſed like a Roman Matron. 
So Fortitude was expreſſed by the Greeks a5 4 


er, and dteſſed like a common ſoldier. It is, 

remarkable, that among the nan 
iſts on the ſtatues and gems, and even on the 
relievos (publiſhed by baron Stoſche) there is- 
g only one artiſt that is Roman, 4 


u "Ws N 5 points 


theology, of 


| xdes of dreſs, were. naturalized, 
_ and.confidered as Roman; but ſometimes they 


than ſeyerity ; but the Roman Virtus is rough+, - 


of the art- 


1 59095 


points, Vick Were nkely to becur ver 
often; ; ſuch as their philoſop ohibat bener bf 
| one fopreme ( God, and the pecullar reg ard 
paid to "Fupiter, bp and "Midetvs 
ov ve e the reſt,” > $0,830 S2 23- WHEL 7 wm 

[7 IDIOT ohm: un bo 
The thinking W the mo Romans, 
| as well as of the other heathens, believed 
there was one great being who made, pre- 
ſerved, and ackuated all a (29) when 


a $6. 5 


che ö 1 
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maſh The-t Waben in ale 1 An 
That there was but one ſupteme God; and, 2. 
That there were many inferior gods or dæmons, 
who acted under the Supreme, and tb: whom 
was committed the government of theiſeveral 
regions of the earth, as to ſo many tutelary.dei- 
ties, / This might well be illuſtrated: from the 
doctrine of the Roman catholics. They aſſert 
the unity of God, though they worſhip-a great 
number of Divi, as miniſters and diſpenſers of 
bleffngs under the one God : that the Romans 
: e there was but one Supreme God, our 
mog p87 - author 


Css: * 


they n him as influencing the af. 
fairs of the world, they gave him diffc- 
rent names. When he thundered, they 
called him Jupiter; when he calmed 1 the 
| ſeas, Neptune; and when he gave them 
n in battle, it was Mars. aur oa 


2 F 
e they carried it farther, by 
3 different repreſentations of theſe n- 
minal deities, and at length conlidered 
them (vulgarly at. leaſt) as ſo many dite. 
rent perſons. In time, as diſtinet acts 
and characters were attributed to each, 
and their figures, were multiplied and 7 
ried in different places, they camè to be ; 
conſidered alſo, each in different views. 
The Jupiter, for inſtance, when "ſhower- 
ing down. bleſſings, , was called "the Kind, 
and when . 596 deni Jupiter; 


"Ll n noble tar vis oak 
author endeayours to prove. from. the concurrent 


teſtimony of Vario, Cicerg, Pliny, and, Seneca, 
who Mag be reckoned the chlet fe {athers of. the 


1 


There was one Jupiter for Europe, and 
another for Africa. He had temples and 
different characters almoſt every where. 
At Carthage he was called Ammon; in 
Egypt, Serapis; at Athens, the Olym - 
Pian Jupiter; and at Rome, the greateſt 

Jupiter was the Capitoline. Nay, there 5 
was ſcarce a town in Italy that had not a 
Jupiter of its own with peculiar diſtinc- · 
tions (30). What is here faid is appli- 
cable to all the other deities, as Juno, 
Minerva, Apollo, Diana, and the reſt; 
each of whom had a great variety of names 

23 5 E to the dif- 
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AAS S I 4 474 
(0) Thus the * * (oof Ter, 
rains) is repreſented as young and beardleſe, 
with rays round his head like Apollo, Mont, i; 
pl. 22. It is obſervable, that theſe local dei- 
ties ate very ſeldom deſcribed by the poets, who 
ſcem to Jars ws 3 it a rule to follow 1 


IL 433 J 


lerent characters and attributes aſcribed to 


them (31). vil SE it 10th 
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Miene 2; £644 Air enen 

600 [The pagan notion of Jupiter (a well 
as of the other gods) becoming a national, of 
even a local deity, will not ſeem fo flrange 
when it is conſidered that the real'God'of the 
univerſe was pleaſed to act as the tutelary gd, 
nay, as the king of the Jews. ] Theſe diftine- 
tions of the ſame god were carried fo far, as it 


would doubtleſs have been lobked upon as very 


piter for ſucceſs againſt the Carthaginiaps,] £1 
Siljagt (b. xvi. v. 26) ſpeaking of the league be: 
tween Scipio and Syphax, ſays, they invoked both 
the Roman and African gods. In the antient 
forms of alliances or treaties of peace, the dif- 


ferent gods of each nation were uſually! named. 


Ther in the alliance between the Macedonians 


{ene of nn, Juno, and Apollo —in the” 
«preſence'of the tutelary divinity of the Car. 


« thaginians, and of the Hercules and Abu 


a in the preſence of all the gods of Carthage 
| zin the preſence of all the gods of Macedon— 
let 


abſurd for a Roman to pray to the African Jus 


ns, it runs thus: In the pre- 


py "oy T 


online himſelf ſolely t to the e 
tion of the Roman deities, the number of 
which was very great: for whatever was 
able to do apo or harm was . 5 


: 


t Jet this oath bs an oath of amity, &c,” See 
- the whole treaty in Polybius, b. viii. Before 
the reformation, the Virgin Mary had (as ſhe 
bas now in Italy) in every town, village, 
church and chapel, ſtatues, with different names 
and repreſentations, according to the place- ſhe 
was in, and the character ſhe bore. Though 

there was but one Virgin Mary, yet one hgure 
of ber was deemed more venerable than ano- 
ther. Many devout people, for example, gave 
large preſents to the Virgin of Wincheſter, who 
wauld have grudged the ſmalleſt offering to the 
Virgin of Walſingham. They thought them- 
ſelves indebted to her figure at Wincheſter, and 
not at all to that at Walſingham, Thus the 
inhabitants of Rome at preſent go every year 
to pay their devotions, to the ſtatue of the Vir- 
gin at Lorretto, though they have other * 
et her near their own doors. fp 51 % 
7 25 ; Ie 


— -Henee their — 


. ee eee than their 


cities with men (32). But numerous ag 
they were, our author has reduced 1118 


0 od ander the nee bead. 


; * 


85 1 The eve” great celeſtial d deities, 
Jupiter, Juno, Minerva; Neptune, Ve: 
nus, Mars, Vulcan, and . e 
Diana, Ceres, and Mercury.” 


(32) Their WR: religion, as, indeed that 

ie : heathens in genetal, was, a ſort of ma- 
3 Both the Romans and Greeks had 
their d and bad gods, See 2 re arkable 
Et) Pliny, Vt kit b. it. e. 73 Vale- 
rius Maximus, speaking of the £5ddefs of dif- 
tempers, gives the reafon for worſhipping bad 
gods as well as good. They prayed to the — 


for bleſſings, and to the bad to avert evils, b 


il. c. 5. There were no on te ee 
to RO Wa d «15 ee 


lus, Caſtor and Pollun. unn 


eie SH EWA 1613 i = 


III. The motel deities that] W 
the virtues of men, and the conduct of 
human life; ſuch as re { i 
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tions of chem by the antient e artfts, i 
ings, in order to explain dl illuſtrate, 
ther nens y from one 2 1 . — 


40 35 Nin — 10 hi 4.5 4 5 


Tue ſubſtance of this 2 * 
ful treaſure of claſſical learning, will he” 
the ſubject of the 8 n 


. = 
abrid; 4 gy” „ 
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1 a) lf thoſe; who wy not this treaſure « 
large, and more eſpecially if the youths of the 
upper claſſes at ſchools and academies, were to 
look out the paſſages referred to in the notes, 
and compare them with what is ſaid in the tent. 
they would receive more light in a very few 
months towards the underſtanding the claſſics, | 
and the perceiving of their beauties, than they © 
would get in as many you's from the uſual me- 
| thods rr ene? e DIS "WAY. 
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ö 3 a funmary of Mr Srexcs's inquiry cony 
4 ; Serpuing. the agreement between, the Wokks 
the Roman Poets. and the REMAINS 2 the 
antient Arti ifts. n 
| oh is attu -BOOK. 45 l 
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8 245 * &- HA P. I. 
loriria, Juxo, and n . 
＋ Fus deni charac of Jupite's 
* * perſon, i in all the repreſentations « of him 
by the poets and artiſts, is majeſty ; and every f 
thing about him carries dignity and authority 
with it. His look was meant to ſtrike, ſome · 
times with terrog, and ſometimes with grati- 


tade, but always with reſpect. This would 


have 


-— 


L 239 J 


have appeared more ſtrongly, had ſome of the 
nobler ſtatues of Jupiter, particularly that, of 
Jupiter Olympius, 'made by Phidias of Athens, 
remained to our days; for that was reckoned 
the maſter - piece of the greateſt ſtatuary that 


ever lived; and thoſe that beheld it were ſtruek 


Jupiter in the Veroſpi- palace at Nome, though 
it is ur the: beſt we _ ens very flort 


end N e it is „ ee ts | 


be Jupiter, by the dignity of his look, by the 
fulneſs of his hair about his face, by his vener- 
uble . a,” A deperes che nar a 
b n * 1 22 WA madd 
N eite 1 mme POT AY r 


© Phidias being . bes He 86d conceive that air of d. 
vinity, which he Had exprefſed in Jupiter's face, replied; he had 
copied it from Homer's celebrated defcription of him, (Macrob,. 
fat. I. v. e. 74. Vil. "Max. mem. I. m. * Now all the per- 
form! maker in that deſcription felt & rhe * deep en 


„ 


Jupiter owe der be del Ut v le i f de Me . oY 
mean opinion of beards, yet all over the eaſt a full beard All cars 
ries the idea' of majeſty along with it; and the'Greciatis had a 
ſhare of this Oriental notion, a5 may be ſeen in their buſts of Jus 
piter, and the heads of kings on Greck medals. But the Romans, 
though they held beards in great*effeetn; 'eveh as far down'as ch 

A 


„, 


* 


0 4 1 


his ee Will — 


ole Muſt be eee er | 


yer not ſhort, ornamented things, like the 
modern ones, but were generally plain, and as 
long, or longer, than Jupiter himſelf. Hence 


hich w nao bara | 4 
longer than ours e ee 
— in the handof Jupiter vv 

eroglyphie, and had three different mean · 
ings, according rote hes ways io which it 


284 7 2 7 
ade, en b contempt, eee 
bearded Orid. Art, Am. i. v.28. Faft. ij. v. a8. Juv, fat. 
| vi v.203. Hor, L ii. fat. in. v. 35. 1 I. i. fat. a. v. 134. They 


were worn only by thoſe that were under didgrace or misfortune. | 


| For this reaſon Virgil, in copying Homer's far , 
Japiter, has omitted all the pictureſque Rrokes, on the beard,. 

hair, and eye-brows ; for which Macrobius cenſures him, and 
| Scaliger extols bim. The matter might have been cox 


between chem, by allowing, that Viegii's deſcription yas the pro- 
P 2 | 


© Met. i v. 178. Indeed the ſceptres of kings. in * 


ages of the world, were no other t. than walking taffs, from whence, | 


they had their name. S 
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Ovid deſoribes Jupiter as leaning on bis ſceptre, 


1 Free — a it 44 a. 


44 )] 
was repreſented (<) The firſt way is 1 Wreath 
to Jupiter when mild and calm, and was held 
down in his hand The ſecond way is the fame 


figure, with two tranſverſe darts of Tightning, 
and ſometimes with 3 fide of it, 
to denote ſwiftneſs. This was given to Jupi- 
ter when puniſhing . — The third way is a 
— of flames, which Jupiter held up when 

+ ons A puniſhment:. 6 R 
tt 4. Ae be de ad et 34 Hats SRI 

* N the wanl Folens diſtinctiy any he 
antient writers. Thrs Pliny (Nat. Hit, l. üi. 8543.0. lays, 0 


«the vapour fruggles in the cloud, it is (tonitru) thunder : if 
breaks forth In Halbes, it is (fulcien) Hzhtning: if L 


among the clouds, it is fulgetra.”* Wben therefore the word 


falten is tranſlated thunder (a; we are generally taught to 40) 
the beauty of ſeveral paſſages is apt to be loſt; as the fulmg 


mn of eee, and the” dus fulnina bell + of Virgil, 75 


| meaning is largely explained by Luc. I. i. v. eK of, 
The thundering letzion bore this winged folmen, on that 
ſhields, which ſpread all over the ſhield, as appears by the A 


nin and Prajan pillars, and as it is deferided by N 


v. 56. This fulmen agrees with the epithets triſidum and triſul- 
cum ( chree · forked), Met. ii. v. 325, 84. There is a figure 


of ſupiter in Buonaroti's collection at Florence, holding up the. 


three · forked bolt as juſt ready to dart it at ſome guilty wretch ; 
e eee eee ac n 
NN gol ſeverity, | | 

The 
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Fr The differens haracte under-awbich Japlter 
was repreſented among the Romans, were 1 
os theſe +: i net Med 567 ed $55ua 
Fern Jupiter Capi inus was x 1 
. of the Romans, Who was. (according 
to ayety early and ſtiong notion among them) to 
give. them the empire of the world. They called 
him-OptimusMaximus, or the beſt and greateſt 
Jupiter e. He was repreſented as he appears 
on a medal. of Vitellips}-in bis chief temple, on 


the Capitoline hill, as fitting in à curule chair, 
1 mien — n fulmen held downs in his right 


; edel than As In TY left hand 7 
holds bis ſceptre as the king or father (which 
actually ſignified the ſame thing) of alt beings. 
But it was neither his ſceptre, nor even his ful- 
men, but that air of majeſty which the artiſts 


ſtrove to | expreſs in his countenance, - that 
7 — owes the ſuperiority nn 8 in all 


| T Pubtins (he hol rai anrinths,908 
Maximus, (the greateſt) for his power, Orat, pro domo ſui, The 
ſame inſcription is on medals. Our author thinks Optimus Maxi- 
mus was uſed as a ſurname, like Auguſtus to the ſecond emperor. 


The 


Hs $ 
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The Mild Jupiter appeats (as ona gemat Flo. 
rence) with a mixture of dignity and eaſe in : 
his face, that ſerene kind of majeſty which Vir- 
7 gil 5 gives bim when receiving Venus with ſo 
much paternal tenderneſs in the frſt Eneid: 
Ihe terrible Jupiter was repreſented” in His 
2 in ar- 8 different from theſe 

nee as th en were of back The 
Mild is ſitting with an air of tranquillity; the 
Terrible is ſtanding, and more or leſs diſturb- 
ed: the face of the Mild is ſerene; of the othet 
angry or cloudy: the hair of the one is com- | 
poſed, in the other, ſo 2 ate o fal 


don half way the forchead.. 


The artiſts took care eee e 
piter ſo angry, but that he ſtill retains his ma- 
jeſty, which too much paſſion would deſtroy t. 
The Jupiter Tonans is repreſented, on me- 
dals and gems, as holding up the triple · forked 
fulmen, and ſtanding in a chariot whirled on 
* four horſes, The hdd FER. him-in the 


| * is 
ö * Homes copying W nba . angry Rolls 
_ repreſents him with bloated cheeks, Hor. b, i, fats 1. . 27, Such 
i bad figure is ſeen in Montfaucon, © . . 


1 * 
1 5 * 


| 
| 


yp. 


. prerogative of 


ne man er, 46 ſtanding au landet vit 
his rapid horſes 8. 115 — 79 25 5664 SHOAas 
The Jupiter Fulminans and the Jupiter Ful- 
gurator ſeem to be tuth the fame. The Ful- 


"the —— 
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The antients had a ſtrange. notiom that the m 
2 eee mee us he 


ene 


This explains the Rory of Salmoneus, who built z bridge of brafs 


to imitate Jupiter Tonans, Virg. En. vi. 4593 - Ovid: Dein. 


Her, v. v. 28. Hor. i. od. 34. v. 8. Alta dentera ſigniſtes with 
uplifted band, and altus means farding, when applied to Jupiter 
himſelf. ' Ovid fays, (Faft, ili, v. 498-) Jupitzr| obtained the 
| t the fulmen for bis conquering the giants 
with it. N err 1aziot 


it at bis þ 
r confited MEN 
fire, and is is often called ſo by the poets. Some expreſſions e. 


lating to it, ſeem to have been taken from ſome antient paintings, 


Mer. ii. v. 849—325. Hor. i. od. z. v. 4. Vir, Geo. i. v. 329. 
Flac. arg; lib. v, 96. The expreſſions here of Coruſeus, Rubens, 
and Rutilus, refer to that gleam of light, caſt by lightning on_ 
the jedts near it, and are very pictureſque. | The 


| 
i 
55 
i 
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tu} ail — v N 0. 8 
To Juno had likewiſe-va 
the. Romans. 243 a4 72 Nui 
The he favorite” on 
al, Sbe is ſeen in ſtatues and gems, in a long 
robe, covering her from head to foot, as the 
Roman matrons dreſſed nme of a 
nnn W l , 
This Juno endes indifferently June Ma- 
| ewe or Juno Romana, which two names fig- 
nified the ſame thing, as gens . e 
1 * ah AR < 


4 


"1 This prevailed fo far, chat it was. Candalons for 18 
woman to have any part uncovered but her face, Ovid. de Arte 
Am. i. v. 32. Hor. i i. fat, 2. v. 30. 95. 99. The figures of 
the Roman empreſſes (as a compliment paid them) were often 
formed on their medals and in their ſtatues, under this character 
of Juno, S 
at Rome. . | 

* This obfervetion explains a paſſage in WE otherwiſe ; 
liable to be mifunderſtood. In ſetting the gods in array againft 
| the giants, he mentions Juno under the name of Matrons, which 
| would have been the moſt improger ; but in tis light it in com- 


[246 ] 
On the contrary, the Juno Regina and the 


RT Moneta are always in a line and more 
magnificent dreſs . | 


The face of the Mild Jono'i is es and 
more good humoured than uſual. It has the ſame 
air with which ſhe appears on a Greek medal, 
ftanding in a chariot drawn by peacocks. This 
idea, which was alſo received by the poets, 


pliment to the Juno Romana; It was the Roman Juno, the 
great patroneſs of her country, who affiſted to ſupport the empire 
of heaven againft its moſt formidable enemies. 

21 Virgil's deſcription of Juno's arms and war-chariot, in his 
firſt Eneid, and her warlike figure in the ſecond, which ſcem 
Inconſiſtent with her eſtabliſhed characters, may be accounted for, 
by conſidering that he ſpeaks, in the firſt place, of the Cartha- 
ginian Juno, and in the other, of the Juno Argiva, who was 
worſhipped under that name, even in Italy, Ovid. iti. El. 3, He- 
lenus ordered the Romans to worſhip Juno, which they did; and 
in time the came to prefer them to her moſt favorite nations, 
Virg. En. ii. v. 433. Ovid. Faſt. vi. v. 45. 48. There \ was 

indeed a Juno Soſpita, who in ſome family-medals appears in a 

war-chariot, and with a ſpear in her hand, But though the was 
ſo well known as to be frequently ſeen in dreams in all her ac- 
coutrements, yet Virgil could not in his deſcription have an eve 
to her, as there is not a line in any Roman poet deſcriptive of 
Her, being only a local goddeſs, and worſhipped chiefly at Lanu- 
vium, Cie. de nat. deo. b. i, Silius, I. viii, v. 362, I. 13. v. 360. 
| ola. Falk, . e e e e 
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will be farther nn among the dies of 
the air. $3! 11 & as — (10. #1 

The moſt 1 teh of n 401 
that which we are apt to imbibe the moſt early 
prove Homer and Virgil, is that of an imperious 
wife. They repreſent ber oftner ſcolding than 
23 him u. As this goddeſs was conſi- 
dered as the patroneſs of marriage, their re- 
preſenting her under ſo falſe and diſagreeable 2 
3 is reer a GO gn: af oof 4: 5:4h 
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_ MINERVA” n, | 
_ Minerva is repreſented as a beauty, but of 
thy” 8 kind, and without the graces and 
..toft- 


+ 
1 


f 428 


2 ads ek (v.16, l 
gods, her behaviour is either e or angry and indecent. In 
a relievo at Turin, ſhe ſeems to be repreſented ji in this ſcene, 

_ "Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, are often joined together by the 4 
man authors as well as in antient inſeriptions, and the works of the 
artiſts. They were deemed the guardians of the empire. They were 
invoked by name, and the reſt in general. Thus Cicero in many 
places; te, Jupiter Maxime! — teque, Juno Regina !—teque Miner- 
va |—czterique dii deæque immortales: The ſame diſtinction is 
frequent in Livy, I. iii. c. 17. 4. c. 16. They are often repreſent- 
ed together on gems and medals, and ſometimes by proxy, as on 
a medal of Antoninus — the ow] for Minerva, an eagle for Jupi- 
47 | H 2 ter 
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ſoftneſſes of Venus. Dignity and a becoming 


air, firmneſs and compoſure, with juſt features, 
and a certain maſculine flernnefs, make the 


diſtinguiſhing charaQer of her face ©, Her 


dreſs and attributes are adapted to her character. 
She has a helmet on her head, and a plume nod- 


ding formidably in the air. In her right hand 


ſhe ſhakes a ſpear, and in her left graſps a 
ſhield, with the head of the dying Meduſa upon 
it. The ſame figure, with all its terrors and 
beauties, is alſo on her been? qr P; and ſome- 
; times 


— 


— 
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ter, and a peacock for Juno. It muſt have been the higheſt 
compliment to the emperors, to repreſent them on the reverſe of 
their medals; it was directly calling them guardian gods of the 
empire, Ovid. Faſt, iv. v. ult, Their ſhrines were placed together 


5 in the great temple of Jupiter on the Capitoline-hill, where they 


had been placed before by Tarquinius Priſcus in one chapel in the 
old- capitol, called from thence the chief temple or capitol, and 
nen ae eg 


: 3. => i; * 4 


0 Hence ber beds are ſs like toe of Acai the Ore, 
— for his. * : 
This head of Meduſa A beautiful, a 
times moſt ſhocking, In the Strozzi-Meduſa at Rome, her look 
i dead; but wich a beauty that death itſelf cannot extinguiſh, 
"The poets ſpeale of the beauties and horrors of Meduſa's face, and 
alfo In particularly/two with their tails twined toge- 
| 7 Zh ther 


(; 198; 1. 


times ſhe herſelf has en about her boſom 
and ſhoulders 4. 1 

The poets agree with the e They peak 
of her as very beautiful, but deſcribe her as 
more terrible. They call her handſome or 
graceful, but give her the titles of virago, the 
ſtern dark-coloured goddeſs r, and mention 
not only a certain threatning turn in her eyes; 
but the very colour too, it ſeems, was alapies 
to the ee of terror *. 


* 


8 45 under 1 py Ree eee Hou k: 3 
Ovid. Met, iv. v. 793. Luc. iv. v. 680. Virg. En. vill, n, 
438. Ovid. ex Ponte iii, El. i. v. 124. 
A $tatius deſcribes them as py RI neee | 
| © mm Theb. b. xii. v. 609. I. 8. v. 619. 105 * 

Torva et Flava, Stat. Theb, ii. v, 71 Ovid. Faſt.. vi. 
v. 1 Art. Am. Ria. ot 

„ Ae e making hs e Yell iu Afica, has * 
great deal of the moor in her complexion, with a light · coloured 
eye, which muſt ſhow it the ſtronger. She is called Tritonia, 
which is the ſame as Maura. Hence Juvenal (fat. xii. v. 4.) calls 
her the African goddeſs. Luc. ix. v. 354. No poet of the Au- 
the Greeks give her one of her moſt famous titles from thence, 
Tam ig. Virgil (En. ii. 9. 17 5.) aſeribes a fiery. motion to 
che eyes of the Palladium, (the little tutelary deity. of Minerva) 
when brought to the campleq Diomedes, nenne 
enen menen 
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It was common 0 among the Romans to tranſ- 
fer the attributes of their deities to the ſtatues 


of their emperors, © This flattery was carried 
by the old ertiſts in no point ſo far as in the 


Gorgon's head on Mintega's breaſt· plate. All 
the emperors were Arms of this dane of wiſ⸗ 
dom 5 We r 
A ca mich Su Meduſa's head, when 
worn by a deity,” was called Egis. Minetva's 
ſhield had the ſame device and name, and ſeems 
to have been appropriated. to herſelf and Jupi- 
ter, and uſed by them when they thundered. It 


is certain, Minerva is repreſented as dealing 


gut, the fulmen, of Jupiter, as well as. Juno, 
which makes it probable that all three were con- 
fidered by the Romans as one and the fame 


Mfrs, e different names =o + rat 


4 . ˙ el of emma Neg. ths 


Fats to Galiemas, with this attribute on their breaſt· plates, ex- 
cept perhaps two or three, of whom ſcarce” any figures remain. 


Nero at Florence, and anſwers to Virgil's fine deſcription, En. 
vi. v. 438. rr is ee on a n een to —=_ Mar- 
tial, 7. ep. 255 . f I 

The name of Jupiter might Wees Goodneſs; of 


r Wikiden'y ent of fires the Supepme 


, Intell, Syſt. i, c. 4. 
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NEPTUNE. 


EPTUNE, as having a-ſeat- lathe ſy- 
preme council of the gods, is ſpoken of 
-as in the higheſt heavens, but will be conſider - 
ed, in his proper ene, o the "OA: 
deitie. n 
OS _ Os DONE N v om ien A 


"ew is op IS ue with one of the prettieſt, 
as Minerva is ſometimes with one of the hand- 
ſomeſt faces, that can be concei ven. 

' Her look, as repreſented by the artiſts 0 
poets, has all the taking airs, wantonneſſes, 

and gtaces they eould give it. Her ſhape is the 
moſt exact imaginable, all ſoft, and full of ten- 
derneſs; her complexion is fo exquiſite, that it 
required the utmoſt ſkill of Apelles to ex- 
peels it, Her eyes too were-either wanton, or 

quick, or languiſhing, or inſolent, according 
to the occaſion; and her face and air agreed 
e een 


very ing about ber i graceful, bewicching, 


with them ©. e deſcribed 60 as 


Having 8 trescbereus ile om Her Fate.” But 
Uwever the pptath;*Gr whiidver fie ade, 


and charmings, 7 © 


* 
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things, and one fingle attitude in a ſtatue. The painter can do 


the ſame, and add the natural co: ours; and by the help of lights, 


and ſhades, can throw things into proper diſtances, The poets 
can deſcribe all that, and can farther put the figure into a ſucceſ- 
Lon of different motions in the ſame deſcription. This muſt give 
the poet an advantage in deſcribing the quick and uncertain mo- 
| Lions of Venus's eyes, and occaſions the meeting with expy 
which cannot be explained from ſtatues or paintings. Such the 
epithet eta, which refers perhaps to a certain turn of Venus's 
eye, and her catching it away again the moment ſhe is obſerved, 


84d Art. Ar k. v. 657. Her eyes ae well Cd by S4 
Jus, De Bel. Pun. L. xv. v. aj. e IMG 


hyp . * 4 ts 


* rr 


that of the Venus of Medici.; where, if ſhe is not really modeſt, 
ſhe at leaſt counterfeits modeſty extremely well. This attitude 


might be deſcribed in two verſes of Ovid. Art, Am, ii. v. 614, 


615. This ſtatue, as to the ſhape, vill ever be the ſtandard of 
all female beauty and ſoftneſs. The fine proportions of her 
whole mike ſeem to take a great deal from. the beauty of her 
face, or the head is really (as has been ſuſpected) not of the ſame 


| an jo made the body. ENS nes: that there are three 


different 


- 


E 


BBeſides the iofidious. ſmile, in ſome figures, 
Venus i is repreſented in others ſmilipg, an 
a, wheedling poſture, Such probably was the 

figures of the Venus Erycina, whom Horace 
calls Erycina.ridens*; and ſuch was the defign 
on the medal of Aurelius, in which Venus is 
begging ſome favour of Mars 4. 
Venus is alſo frequently repreſented as. the 
genius of indolence, ly ing in a languiſhing poſs... 
ture on a bed, e e e ak 


diene paſions expreſſed in the air of the head, in ö which s 
face is a little turned away from you. At your firſt approaching 
her, averfion-appears in her look ; move one ſtep or two, and the 
hes 6 compliance in itz and one ſtep more to the right turns it 
into a little inſulting ſmile, as having made fure of you: but our 
author could not find out this icious mile, though be oft 0 ten 
viewed the iatue on purpoſe.” 8 
© Hor, i, od. a. Such alſo was the Venus Appias, ＋ , © batve of 

= ſtood near the forum, where the — pleaded, often 
alluded to by Ovid. Art. Am. i i. v. 26. Lii sz. N d 
65... "2 ak 

4 This was inſcribed to Veneri Victrici, as fare en 
her point. Thus alſo in a flatue at Florence, Venus holds ons 
of her hands round Mars's neck, and the other on his breaſt; and 
ſeems enticing him to grant her requeſt. She is repreſented in 
this manner with others, as well as with Mars, Vir. n. viii. 


v. 394. Ne Am. i i, el. Lo v. * Seat. if, SVV. 6. v. In 
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pids to execute her ordets . On an antient 
fepulchral lamp ſhe is yet more indolent; as 


not only herfelf, ' but the Cupids about her are 


all faſt aſleep . This was a juſt character, In- 
dalence being the mother of love; in a moral 
fenfe, as Venus i is 5 of Ry u ee in the Wa 
cal ſenſe s. : 
© Venus, by the poets of the third: age, is re 
preſented under a quite contrary character, as 
che goddeſs of . or the furious Venus d. 
| Statius 
CC fo pod broom andiq tam 


. of theſe ſi igures Soffibly were originally meant for the 
80 deb Peſidia, who might more eafily be miſtaken for a Vends 


than for a Cupid, as the was apt to be among the antients them 


ſelves, Ovid. Am. i, el. 9. v. 32. Stat. iv. Sylv. 6. This Ve- 
mis appears in one of the fineſt coloured pictures left us by the 


antients, It is in the Barnardini palace at Rome. The air of 
the head may be compared with Guido's, and the tolouring with ; 


Titian s. The loſt part, reſtored by Moratta, (though a noted 
painter} ſerves to do honour to the paintings of the antients, Ve- 
may is deſcribed by Statius as in this picture, I. i. Sylv. v. 56. 

TY As this was found i in a ſepulchre, it probably related to ſome 
fine lady buried there with her children, Death being o like 
| Seeg at firſt, that it has been generally compared br: 


4 See Ovid, —— Am. v. 143. 
* Flaccus and Statius, in their ere of the women of Lem- 


nos killing their huſbands, at the inſtigation of Venus, deſcribe 


her ike a fury in black 7s a ſword, 
T robe an 


N 
Statius alſo ſpeaks of a Venus Improba, or bad 
Venus; which, if it be not the ſame with the | 
Furious Venus, there 13 another character which 
will ſuit it very well, the Vitious Venus. Her 
infidelities to her buſband have been ſtrongly 
marked out from the earlieſt ages, particularly 


her amours with Mars, than which no Kory 
was ever told ſo often l. 


The attendants of Venus were the Cupide 
the nymphs, and the Graces. The Cupids 
were ſuppoſed very numerous &; but there were 
two molt remarkable, one of which cauſed love, 


and with ſerpents, the attributes of the furies, Flac. Arg. i. 


v. 106. Stat. Theb. v. v. 69. 140. 168. . It is viſible 
here hew much Flaccus exoncds Steins. 3 

1 There is a pretty gem at Florenee, on which u outs 
in a net, juſt as Ovid deſcribes it, Art. Am. ii. v. 590. Met. iv. 
v. 188. On a relievo in the Admiranda, Venus's hands are 
chained inſtead of a net, and Sol is in his chariot who diſcovered 
them. : , | - 7 Ie . . FS»; 2 . 
In this ſenſe Venus is called Dulcium Mater Cupidinum, 


Hor. iv. Od. 1. v. 5. and Tenerorum Mater Amorum, Ovid. 


Am. i iii, el. 15. v. 1. Flac. Arg. vi. *. 457» Stat, iii, JF 4. 
v. 30. 3 | 


. and | 


[ 56 


and the other made it ceaſe. Hence Venus is 
called the mother of the two Cupids . 
FTbe Cupid is generally repreſented as a child, 
almoſt always naked, handſome, and inelining 
to plumpneſs, and ſometimes a little idle and 
we = His hair is ſoft and fine, and ſometimes 
dreſſed up. His wings ornamental, as well as 
uſe ful, and probably in paintings were of divers | 
colours. His quiver, bow, and darts, are con- 
tinually mentioned to this day. The poets give 
him ſometimes a lighted _ n arrows tin- 
ped with We Sig) n on no noo? vile 
The poets. and Go 8 their Wen ” 
cider as * 04 * args Hence in 
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004. Fab. IV, v. i. The t two Ops Om with the dol- 
dis at the foot of the Venus de Medici, are ſuppoſed to be theſe, 
and are now called by the antiquarians at Florence, Eros and An- 
terbs- Ovid calls the laſt Lethæus Amor; and Cicero, Anteros. 

| Montfaucon (occaſioned by the name of the artiſt) has given an, 
old man for Anteros. ' It muſt be obſerved, that Anteros did 
not create averſion; for love and averſion were ſuppoſed to pro- 
ceed-from different arrows of the ſame Cupid, Ovid. Rem. Am. 
. 584. Met. i. v. 274. Cic. de nat. deor. 5 
Ia a ſtatue at the Venere near Turin, he appears as a youth. 
ofſeventeen, as he does in Raphael's Cupid and Pſyche, See — 
Es. i. „ 682. Met, x. v. 517. ex Pont. iii, ep. 3. v. 16. 
An. i. el. 20. Rem. Am. v. 40. 700. 702. Hor, ji, od. B. v. 16. 
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gems and other pieces, they are ſeen ai Ces 
little diverſion, as driving a hoopß playing at 
quoits, and- wreſtling or fighting in jeſtj but 
more eſpecially as catching and tormenting but- 
terflies : but this may be brought as an inſtance 
of Cupid's power over the beings of the air . 

His power over the other elements isvaris 
3 over the earth, by riding on 
lion with a lyte in his hand, and the Tivage | 
ſeeming to liſten: over the ſea, by being feat- 
ed on a dolphin: and in heaven, by breaking 
the fulmen or fiery bolt of Jupiter. 
Cupid was ſo conſtant an attendant on Ve- 
nus, that he may be reckoned one of her attti- 
butes ®. The other attendants are the Graces 


8 


n The fame Greek: veal, Phyche, e e 5 
ſout. Hence a butterfly was uſed by the Greek artifis for an em 
blem of the foul; and Cupid fondling or burning à butterfly; is 
the ſame as his careſſing pſyche or the ſoul. Indeed for almoſt alt 
the ways Cupid is ſeen playing with butterflies, ſome parallel may 
be found in the repreſentations of Cupid and Pſyche, Thus in 
one antique Cupid is drawn in a triumphal car by two pſyches, in 
another, by two butterflies. By this might be meant ee 
over the beings of the air, of which the car is an emblem. 


0 As the Bambino (or little image of Chriſt) is now 4 


Virgin Mary, by the artifts (and perhaps by the people) in Italy, 
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and nympbs. The Graces are repreſented ge» 
nerally naked, like three beautiful ſiſters, and 
connected together p. The poets ſpeak of the 
nymphs only in general, terms as beautiful wo- 
men with logſe robes, The. Graces and nymphs 
are repreſented by Horace as dancing, with Ve- 
nus at their head a. | 


pa M AR 8. As 

"Mars i is A repreſented with his uſual at 
een his helmet and ſpear, which he does 
not quit even when he is going on his amours, 
He had ſeveral, of which his amour with Rhea - 
was one of the moſt celebrated. among the Ro- 
mans. In a relievo (belonging to the Mellini 


834 | 
This has led them into ſuch ſtrange petitions as jure matris fiio 
impera, and the like, The child is as much a mark of the Virgin 
as the ſerpent under her feet, ar the crown of ſtars over her head, 

r See Hor, il. od. 30, v. 6, od. 4. v. 6. od. 30. v. 6. 1, 8 
od, 19. v. 17. od. 21. v. 22. Statius ſeems. to deſeribe the 
graces as a woman with three pair of hands, I. iii. Sylv. 4. 

Bor. I. I. od. 4. v. 7. There is a painting in Medd's eol- 
lection, of three nymphs dancing hand in hand. Seneca ſpeaks 
of the Graces agreeably to the figures of theſe three nymphs, 
Sen. de Ben. i. c. 3. Hor, I. iv. od. 7, Ovid. wm v. v. Sor 
tht,” 4 88 2. v. 21. 
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family at Rome) relating to the birth of Ro- 
mülus, Mars is deſcended, and moving towards 
Rhea, who lies afleep. On the reverſe of the 
medal of Antoninus, he is repreſented as fuſ- 
pended 1 in the air, juſt ovet the veſtal virgin *, 


There is no relievo of Mars going to war 3 3 
but this is pompouſly deſcribed by the poets, : 
who give him a number of attendants, adapter 
to the god of Naughter, or (as it Is more e hand- 
ſomely ſtiled) of che art of war 6. * 


r S425 ar bets 
N unten V ue S ˙·Ä #26wa f 
Vulcan is deſcribed by the poets as a mere =_— 
mortal blackſmith, only with the addition f 
bis being kame. 1 repreſent bim: as black, 


233 


3 


r By this indie Mr Abs exphiintd Juvenal's 8 
pendentis dei, which had been firangely miſunderſtood 3 one 
would have it to be ferdentis; another, that Mercury is ſaid to 
be pcndentis, becauſe the ſhield on which he was figured hung on 
the ſhoulder ;. but the medal ſhows the true meaning to be ſuſ= 
pended i in the air, Hence appears the uſefulneſs of antiques towards 
explaining the poets. Our author has introduced here his j inge 
nious explanation of of a relievo in the court of the Mattei-palace, 
which has puzzled all the antiquarians, See Polymetis, p. 79 
b hbeſe deſcriptions are ſo pictureſque, that it was doubtleſs 3 
ſubhject very common alſo among the PUR Vir, En. xii, v. 3 · 
Stat. Theb. iii. v. 4317. | 
FO I and 
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and hardened from the forge, with :a fiery. red. 
face whilſt at W . en aa 
it uno Ginga *: Haie dada wc 
This poor ha r the lubjed of pity 
or ridicule. He is the grand cuckold of hea- 
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TENGO VEST A. cerise : 
i is eee e Veſta has any We 
Ovid indeed ſpeaks of an image of her, but af - 
eee miſtaks'*, > "The figures cal · 
715753 55%, n PIY153K9 2yS1.01 m2 

. ee ions of his ook ſeem to have been t 
from antient paintings. The few figures of Vulcan agree with 
the poets, except a relievo at Paris, where he is fitting, with ſame 
dignity, with, Fauns inſtead of Cyclops, But this ſcerms to be a... 


rY 
— ? = 
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* 
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modern invention. It was reckoned an excellence in one of he 
beſt atues, that his lameneſs was concealed, but not. of, 


Val. Max. vii. c. 11. By, fitting he loſes his chief attribute, 

Vir. En. viii. v. 422. Ovid. Met. i. v. 175. | 
Flaccus has deſcribed him after his fall from heaven. He 
has juſt recovered himſelf, and is bobling on by the help of ſome 

good people of Lemnos, who found him in his diſtreſs, Flace. 

Arg. ii: v. 93: Venus mimicked his lameneſs to divert Mars, 

Ovid. de Art. Am. ii. v. 570. See Minutius ridiculing the hea” 

then gods, where Vulcan ftands firſt, Cap. xxi, 


n. Faſt, ii, v. 46. I. vi. v. 298, 5 
0 led 
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| led bes have nothing which would not be 26s 
proper for a veſtal virgin. Ever thoſe on me- 
dals inſcribed with her name, may fignify only 
one of the veſtals, and perhaps are * . 
ſentations of her by proxy 7. ix 3© 
Numa {who introduced tn 4 Veſta y 
and the eternal fire) admitted of no ſtatues as 
helps or objects to devotion. The doctrine of 
the Brachmans, and the precepts of Zoroaſter, 
but ſire) were known to Pythagoras, and by 
him are ſaid to be imparted to Numa, W 
ſeems to have obſerved them in the ceremonies | 


ade to. Vesta“. | 22245 * A nee 


2 
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pile Way 15 are ben wn but W 
others are inſcribed Veſtals; fo both may be ſo. One, inſdribed 
Veda, 4s factificing, which "gives with the Ar dar et 
with the goddeſs herſelf. | "Tod 
* = See Hook's Rom: Hit 126. 12 2 5 {xr 8 is * 5 
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Avoine, Diana, Cann, gind Mexcuar, 


is E 9.7 og 
E HE Saba and heads of Apollo are ale 
+ ways to be diſtinguiſhed by the beauty 
| of the face, which has an air of divinity not to 
de conceived without the help of the artiſt. 
Fe is handſomer than Mercury, and not fo ef- 
feminate-as Bacchus, who is his rival for beau; 
ty Hi features are extremely fine, and his 
limbs exactly proportioned, with as much ſoft- 
neſs as is conſiſtent with ſtrength. He is al- 
ways young and beardleſs; and his long beau- 
tiful hair, when unconfined, falls in natural 
eaſy waves all down his ſhoulders, ab fſome- 

times over his breaſt | There is a grace re- 
| ' ſulting 


2 The heroes or princes are generally compared by the poets 
for beauty to one of theſe, and chiefly to Apollo, Mart. vi. ep. 
29. Met. viii. v. 31. En. iv. v. 150. Met, i iii. v. 42 1. Am. 

b. i. el. 14. v. 32. Hor. i. od. 2. v. 43. | 55 

Nothing was deemed by the Romans more eſſential to the 


bewty of a young „ — a fine long head of hair. They 
had 


1 863 J 
fulting from the whole, which — be in 
vain to deſcribe to any one who has not ſeen 
the Apollo Belvidere; l 


The pöets, whoſe imaginati ons tr Hive 
been raiſed both by paintings and ſtatues, form- 


ed the higheſt ideas of Apollo's beauty, Vir- | 


gil calls him the beautiful, and Tibblſus the 
well- ſhaped, gots, 5 t et ee 
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had a cuſtom of cutting their hair ſhort about the age of ſeven= 
teen, and of keeping it ſo ever after, - Hence the poets give- to 
Apollo the titles of crinitus and intonſus,: which. was the ſame as 
if they had ſaid, he was abwaysyoutn, Hor. iv, od. 6. v. 26. L. itt; 


od. 4. v. 62, Hor. epod. xv; V. ro, Met. Hl. v. 99 On account of 


de bat, a 'Baechis is ape to be take! for Ayaſts, Mitt. i. op. 
12 . Tibuk. 1. el. 4. v. 33. 4 n eee $2 £364 $55 +7 7 


© Zn. iii. 129. Tibul. ji. el. 3. 1. 10, Tibullus (l. f. c * a 
has a full deſcription of his perſon, in which ſeveral ſtrokes ſeem 


to be taken from celebrated pictures, particu” arly the 1 
bluſh i in the four laſt lines. 

. Our author thinks there was, in | the old pictures of 1 | 
1 brightneſs beaming from his eyes, and diffuſed all over 

his face, juſt as the principal figure i is all luminous in Corregio's 

famous Nativity, and in Raphael's Transfiguration, He conjec- 
tures this from the poets ſpeaking ſo often vf the brightneſs of 

Apollo 8 face, and the beaming ſplendor of his eyes, Stat. Achil, 

ii. v. 164. Catul, de At. 49: Met.; Ive, v. 193, 235 Met, ii. 
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117 The various bung em Apollo among the 
Romans were theſe : 2 un od zan nr 
Tbe Apollo Venator, hs preſided, over the 
chace, is repreſented in the nobleſt ſtatue in the 
world, the Apollo Belvidere ; 3 where he is oe 


reer 


* 


— Apts his: ar On his foe is a fort of 


y 


VVV 11 Nr 
He nn r 
r e er His face, 8 appears from 
nean face (Mart iy; ern 45.0 Wanne perhaps W igiven bim 
ſome reſemblance of Apollo, and the artiſts and poets took care 
to repreſent him more like than he really was (Ovid. de Art. Am. 
i, v. 214. En. iv. v. 140. Vir. Ecl. iv. v. 10.) Suetonius (in 
Avg. c. 94.) fays he was really very beautiful, and that he was 
believes to be indeed the fon of Apollo.” That be gave into'this 
fllattery is too plain; for at an infamous feaſt (in which he and 
five of his courtiers repreſented the great gods, and as many ladies 
the fix goddeſſes) he himſelf was dreſſed with the attributes of 
Apollo: and what is more, he affected to have it ſuppoſed that 
his eyes beamed forth brightneſs like Apollo's ; and was mightily 
| pleaſed when he looked fully upon any body, if they held down 
their eyes, as when the fun glares too ſtrong opon them. * This 
vanity helps to explain a paſſage in Virgil, n. viii. v. 678. Sce 
4146 6. v. 1 50. and i, v. 591 "und Propertivs, bo 6. 4. 6. v.10. 


2 458, tin act al 
A the 
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the reſt of his body is naked. He holds his bow | 
in his Rand, a8 be bad A ſhot off an ar- 


row ®© 324005 1111 {4 inneren 298113 


The Wos Apollo pre prefided over poetry and 


the muſes. * He is ealtey either Vates © or "Ly: | 


riſtes, muſic and poetry in the "earlieſt 3 ages 
making but one profeſſion. "Sometimes he is is 
naked, with his hair collected over his fore- 
head, with his lyre in one hand, and his plec- 
trum in the other. At other times he is dreſſed 
in a long robe, with his hair all flowing down. 
at full length, and crowned. with, eee the 
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che poets, quitting Lycia his hunting · ſeat to go to Delos, whers | 


he appeared in more ſtate, and much 28 Virgil deſcribes hin: 
whees ke cxmpares Angas (when going.q-hnntingh,ta nods 


Whether Virgil in bis compariſon. had this ſtatue in his eye r 
not, they both else to the Apollo Venator, dreſſed. ner than 


en and both in the poet and in the marble he is repreſented as 
the ſtandard of beauty, En, vi. v. 0 More Tree Ditto 

Stat. Achil. i. v. 166. 5 Y off ndl eus 3 
"UL. 8 e Kaen age, eee 
their deſeriptions of him, Propert, iii. el. 3, v. 14. Ovid. de Art, 


| Anh. — Tibul, iii, el. 4. v. 42. In this dreſs Apollo is 
| | | ſuppoſes 


— — — — 


| | [ 366 1 


As t the muſes, it is remarkable, that the 
— ay but little of them in a deſcriptive way, 
though they invoke them ſo oſten. They were 
a frequent ornament for libraries of old, and are 
often ſeen, and very properly, on the tombs, 
either of poets, or philoſophers, or muſicians, - 
or aſtronomers. On theſe you often meet with 
all the nine muſes, with ſome deity, partic ) 
Apes; in the midſt of hee. 


* 


The 


fiopata to appear at the fealts' of Jupiter, particularly at the ſo- 
lenin one after the defeat of Saturn; under Which character he may : 
be called the Feſtal Apollo, Tibul. I. i el. G. v. 18. Thus too the | 
poets or muſicians of old were dreſſed, when they ſung to the Jugs 
at the table of princes, as Iopas was at Dido's feaſt, En. i. v. 
746. lopas is here ftiled Crinitus, which implies his being dreſ- 
ſed like the Feſtal Apollo. Had Mr. Addiſon been aware of this, 
be could'not have called Crinitus here << an epithet quite foreign 
6 to the purpoſe. A Rrong inſtance of the uſe of being ac 
quainted with the antient cuſtoms of the Romans, and appearan- 
ces of their gods, on ſuch and ſuch occafions, towards undeſtand- 
ing the poets. See Diſc, on antient and modern learning, p. 6. 
Thers is a relievo on a ſarcophagus in the Capitoline gallery at 
Rome, in'which the nine muſes are repreſented ; by the help of 
which, and Auſonius'8 defcrption of them (Idyl. 20.) our au- 
thor has attempted to diſtinguiſh them from one another, which 
has always been very difficult. The order of them ſeems to be 
quite arbitrary, as appeats by the different ranging of them by 
| WWW W 


his a 


1067 | ] 


be Actian Apollo was much celebrated 
hs in the ar: 4.1 e _—_ att 
r | <7 0.43 199013 tf 1 ed 


his hiſtory) and by Auſonfus; #s well as in all ene now 
to be met with. In the relievo above mentioned, ORIG 
and diſtinguiſhed in the following manner » | 
"Clio i is firſt, and diſtinguiſhed by the roll or r book ti in her hand, 
or with the longer, bolder pipe (Hor. i. od. 10. 0 Hee office y was 
to celebrate the actions of departed heroes. | 
Thalia was the muſe of comedy and paſtorals, and is diſtin- 
euiſhed by her comic maſk in her hand, and her paſtoral crook, 
Terpſichore has nothing to diſtinguiſh her. Aufonius gives her 
the Cithara, On the medals of the Pomponian family, three ; 


muſes have fringed inſtruments, which we do not know one 
from another, and are uſed to call the Cithara, Barbiton, and 


 Teſtydoby the name of Lyres. Theſe three muſes are in the relieyo - 
che third, (which the author calls Terpſichore) and the fifth and 
ſeventh, which appear to be Erato and Polyhymnia; though that 
cannot be determined, till the names 290 ys 1 2 en 
inſtruments come to be better known. : 
Futerpe preſided over the muſic plied ws two pipes {tibie) 
at once, as in the remarks before Terence s plays. By theſe 
pipes ſhe is diſtinguiſhed, though ſometimes ſhe holds the Sſtula 
or calami in her hands, and is ſo deſcribed by Auſonius. Ru 
Erato, who preſided over the amorous kinds of poetry, is gen» 
teely dreſſed, looks pretty, tho" thoughtful, She is repreſented 
| penſive; or elſe full of gaiety, as ſhe appears on gems ; both 
which characters, though oppoſite, fuit 'well with lovers, and 
conſequently with their patroneſs, Ovid. Art. Am. ii. v. 76. 196. 


* vii. v. 45. where Virgil ſeems to invoke her improper'y 
| | before 
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en Avguſtus th*lils!\enghgement? with Anto- 
ny s. His 'appeafahce'hnd' dreſs ſeem to havg 
. of the Apollo ewe and partly 
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. and by "Horace, Rin, "as 280 We 
Arvmants, L.. od. 4. v. 4. The tablets in her hand mark her 


a which was to note down the worthy .acr 


Wy bv $f | and the form we. now uſe for books, was 
chen aaly uſed for tablets (pugillares) er pocket books, 
| — 2 N | 
eee nnen | | 
_ Vrania. prefided over aftronamy, and is diſtinguiſhed by. the 
 enicttiat glade at her fort, nd the radiug in ber hand. In fatues, | 
the globe. is ſometimes. ja, her hapd, and. fomgtimes placed an = : 


ey. 
| Melpomene the mito of ve. tage. and prefded over all 
melancholy ſy well as tragedies, Hor. i. od. 24. v. 4. 


I. i. od. 30. She is diſtinguiſhed by ber maſk on ber head, 
which is ſometimes placed ſo far backward, that it has been 


notes Tr ett ag e e, ee goa 
pl.-59- : 
Ben ons. 1 | 
anne the Lover's Leap (Ovid. Her. ep. xv. v. 100.) and 
was viſible a good way at fea, and revered by the mariners 
(Ving. En. ii. v. 257+) to which Auguſtus is ſaid to addreſs l. 
| 3 iattls of Aces, 
of 


aſ the Lyriſtes d. At leaſt the poets in general 
gave him a bow in his hand“. But in a ſtatue 
afterwards made by the famous Scopas, and pla- 
ced in a temple in Auguſtus's palace, (hence 
called the Apollo Palatinus) he was repreſented 
ſolely under the character of the Apollo L 
tes „ and id ſo deſcribed by, the poets. mon 
ſpeak of him as in his-flowing robe, and play- 
ing on the lyre, and even as quitting his bow t. 
. The repreſentation of Apollo, a8 preſiding 
over the. ſun, will be conlidered Among, the 


planets. 
Phe Apollo Medicus is fin mentioned by 


* ef 7. 115. "a. vill, v. 106. reg. v.57 
68. This confuſion of attributes, though very uncbünt 15 
found in other figures of this god, Plin. Nat. Hift. I. 34. 4 8. 

nr. f 
eee 

1 Auguſtus, built. a temple on the ſpot to the Alen Apollo, 
and afterwards agother withis by en, where Scopas 3 
ſtatue w : | e Ik Ea 
| . ee ae „ 9. 5 1 1. 4 cl. 
6. v. 70. His figure therefore muſt have made much the ſame 
appearance as the Actian Apollo on the medal of Auguſtus, where - 
eee e 

and plectrum. 8 * | 


i Poet v, ; ad there's very ele 
herben ut the feet bf hie ſtatues, as the ents 
Em | of this $6d'of bealth. In theſe figures" be 
has generally an eaſy mild look, and the fet- 

pent lies fleeping or quiet by bim. Had this 
F r Bas as the Italian antiqua- 
rlans would have it to be, his features "would 

have been all ſevere and terrible, ay in the tol- ” | 

| ſowing character. wel 
Apollo ihe Tormentor was 65 ed c a 

Aku” repreſenting him fleaing Marſyas alive 
with his own hands. The figures relating to 

| Marſyas were very common, and there are ſtill 
remaining enough to ſhew the whole ſeries of 

the ſtory in all its different periods, which are all 
deſeribed in the poets, and ate ſome 1 Th 

* 6 Horrid"as” not te be read without pain . 1 

lo, no r had the ſame rh air | 


4 1 Qui. Rem. POR v. 706. 76. Mem, i i. 524. Ea. xii. 4 | 
406. He appears on a gem in the Maflini colleCtion, ordering 
Marſyas to be flead, with a face that makes one almoſt treinble 
fo. look upon it. See Ovid, Met. vi. v. 386, 391. Faſt. vi. v. 

_ There was a ſtatue in the Forum near the ſeat of judgment, 
alluded-to by the poets, Mart. ii. ep. 14. Hor, i. fat, ö. v. 121. 
yo Sat. ix. v. 4+ Suet, in 4 e. 70. 

She 


9 4 
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her a e Arend Diana, to avenge 


queſt, — * all Niobe's 1 ſeven ſons 


and ſeven daughters *. Ovid is very full in 


the account of this affair. He repreſents theſe 
deities with their bows, performing this piece 
of vengeance, a le us Honey where each 
ſon was wounded. | 
+ Apollo and Diana were e be i in- 
Alifters of plagues, and all ſudden deaths; and 
are ſaid to diſcharge arrows on theſe occaſions. 
F The wounds, arrows, and deities, were ſome- 
"times uns, and ſometimes not. Orid ſpeaks 


| gte was dae mess an one of the falling e s the 
temple of Apollo Palatinus, Propert. ii, el. 31. v. 14. and an- 
other ſpoken of by Pliny, Nat. Hiſt, I. 36. e. 5. "There B a 
noble collection of detached figures in the Medicean gardens, 
repreſenting Niobe and her children about the beginning of the 
action. Among the ſons there is a figure, which our author 
' thinks is meant for Amphion, being too old for one of his ſons, 
Lis attitude agrees with Juvenal's deſcription of him in Sat. vi. 
v. 173. who ſuppoſes him preſent. Theſe figures are fully de- 
ſeribed, with Judicious remarks, in Folymetis, p. 98. Beſides 
this ſelect ſet, {which were dag vp near the Porta di Sag, Gio- 
 vanni, and purchaſed by the Grand Duke) there are fingle figures 
© of Niobe's ſons in ſeveral colle&tlons at mee? br 
vi. v. 217. 


She had highly \igcenſed. Latona, who deſire : 
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| Sf tb: Woänds ub viſible ot the brothers, und 
as inviſible on the ſiſters. Th 

acedunt were inviſible too, even to the ſuffèrers 
themſelves Mains on a, boo 
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- The Diana Venatrix, or the goddeks g of the 


| «hace, is 0f,all ber charadters.the moſt koowp. 


She preſided over the woods, and delighted in 
bunting. She is often repreſented as running, 


. * : 
: her veſt back, though ſhortened 
* FE IA + 444 ee ; +3 be & *:= » Tx6F E226 £ £3 $6 #44, * : 


and girt about her. She. is tall of ſtature, and 
her face, though very bandſome, is ſomething 


manly. Fler legs are bare, well ſhaped, and 


very e. Her feet are ſometimes bare . 
"and Tometimes adorned with dulkins, 


4 ator e, - She. has 2,quiyer on OE 

— and holds either a 55 
"Her'tight hand. "Thus lr appears in forne"of 
: It 8, „ and it in the deferi iptions « of the pot ets 


* 2 


1 wo {$0 ene 3 


a 4 * $f } 2 Nb 1 3 . „ 40] 
inflicter of plagues, i ſometimes 


in Homes, when ſending a peſtilence , to the Grecian camp, fur- . 


- Founded with clouds; Or, As. Horace tranſlates Homer's words, 
e with clouds wrapt about his ſhoulders,” Thus both he and 
| Diana are deſcribed by Orig. Statius has followed the faine idea, 


: Inv. i. v. 631. 
=— <Y who 


he deities "by "his 


ed of 7 A the JR 5 


_ who often. by a, ſingle & epithet b the idea of 
ber whole figure to the mind ?. | 


-; The: ſtatues of this Diana were . in 
woods, where ſhe was repreſented as hunting, 


or bathing, or | reſting herſelf. It was on one 


of theſe occaſions that Ad æon had the misfor-. 


to ſee her ſo fatally to himſelf. The Rory is 


told in little on a gem, (in Maffei's collection) 


and more largely by Ovid in verſes and by A- 
puſelus in proſe ?, . 


Diana preſiding over the moon will be treat 


3 %£, 35 
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55 ond fer fr ib v 86. b. 1. a. 4 Fob. i. v 28 
4% A in vr 144. Liti. el. 2. v. 32. Vir. Ecl. vii v. 332 
..* Bath the gem and Ovid repreſent; the nymphs as huddled 
round the goddeſs to hide her; but, as Ovid obſerves, it was 
partly in vaio, as ſhe was ſo much taller than the nymphs, which, 


is frequently marked by the poets. This was finely exprefied in 
che famous picture of this goddeſs by Apelles, who. (Pliny ſays, 
Nat. Hiſt. b. 35. c. 10.) formed his idea of it from Homer's de- 


ſcription, and even ſurpaſſed his original. Virgil has imitated 


the ſame deſcription. En. i. v 302. Odyſ. F. v. 108. What 
pleaſure would it be to compare the copies of Apelles and Virgil 
with ſo great a maſter as Homer! Apuleius's deſcription is very 


remarkable, See Afin. Aur, b. ii, Statius (Theb. 4. v. 433.) gives | 


a pretty deſcription of her as reſting herſelf, which eh roomy 2 
good picture or 8 ; 
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Tbe Diana Triformis {calted allo ese or 
Trivis) is repreſented \ with three heads and t ree 
bodies d. She is frequently invoked in in enchant- 
ments, as being the Infernal Diana, and 25. 
pears more like a fury than a celeſtial godded, | 
With the inſtruments of te 5 Tr in yer hands, and 


rotehes, © 77 FE CJ 2 '# 1 — Fark 5 


19288 8 tet 1 7 fftaguithed chars ene 
this goddeſs, one of which ſeems to babe been 5 
uſually overlooked, and may be called the ct ce- | 
leſtial Diana, not as to ber power in the bea- 


vens, 8 85 to the appearance ſhe makes i 


in % 


iteg rest council 0 f the gods. Obe. is langer, : 


* 


"and dreſſed i in a full and long robe, though The 


"Kill neee 
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5 * * As ? 


e 
where three ways met, Ovid, Faſt. i. v. 142. Nor. ep. xii. v. 79: 
"Met. vii. v. 294. Hor, iii, od. 42. v. 4. zg. vii, v. rt. | 
© # She is deſtribed by Statius much like this. Achil, i. v. 248. 
"This deſcription tallits with a ftatue at the Lots Leiteſlers in 
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Ceres, the goddeſs of zgriculture, is. Nehls 
* by the artiſts and poets with her heag 
crowaed either, with corp or poppies, and het 
robes fall down to her feet. She ſeems to have 
been a, beauty of the brunette kind ; and ber 
dteß was well adapted to her complexion, The 
only objection to ber beanty is, that her dreafly 
in moſt figures are repreſented} yery large. This 
Ovid Smits, but it iy mentioned by bbs. eli 


poet . 


I, The chief . of 1 7 is a of 


e 8 meſſenger, His make i is 5 Young, ait 
and light, all praper for. fwiftneſe., „His limb; 
are ſinely turned, and he yields to. none hut 
Apollo and Bacchus in beauty t. His diſtin- 
 Sviſhing attributes are his. petaſus or winged 


1 the . r. N 4 his tree +. and,the 
+ £2 DEL Sue r * he! 

93 Met, ** 128. 1. e Faft. iv. v, 414 

. 620. Net. viii. u. 78 2. Faſt. iv. v. 626, Laer, iv. . 1188. 

Virgil-deſeribes Ceres as regarding: the buſhandragn from heaven, 

and bleſſing his work, x oa 8 "_ ne i 

e aer Nc my en | 


.” 


737+ Hor. i, ol. 2+ Ve 43. Kn. iv. . | 
L 4 caduceus 


1 76 


Alerts br wand With two Nrpend about te s, 


To theſe is added his harpè or long ſword, with 
n particular hook behind it. The deſcriptive 

| Epithets Pen oy the poets oe" with ine old 

s of it *. 

mm * Mercury had alſo a general power given him 

by Jupiter, of conducting ſouls to their proper 


place, and of re · conducting them up again up- 


on occaſion. Horace (1. iii. od. 11.) gives an 
eee account of Mercury $ an 


472 


2 


* 
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wings might be taken off ; and there are ſametimes only two 


Mathers ſtuck in it. Hence perhaps the cuſtom of the Roman 
meſſengers, ſticking a feather in their cap, which was ſometinies 


put into the letter itſelf, as a mark of diſpatch, Juv. Sat, iv 


57249 · The wings for the feet might alſo be taken off. wed 
Sture in the Juſtiian gallery, Cupid is putting the wings to 
Mercury's feet. The Caduceus roo is ſometimes repreſented with 7 
wings.” " Virgil deſcribes Mercury thus equipped when ſent to 
Doe by Jupiter, En. iv. v. 251. He is thus repreſented in 


the Vatican manuſcript, with the chlamys floating behind bim 


inthe air. By the fiyitg back of the drapery, the artifts gene- 


rally marie the motion of a perſon going on ſwiftly, Ovid. Met. i. 
v. 529. The poets Det See Sag of his dreſs, 
Met. ii. v. 736. Stat, Theb. 7. v. 39. 1 


ot ix. v. 663, 678. (Here ſome read lunari for bamiti, ast 


neee the hamus nn * v. N 726. 


6 - \ 


* 
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there. goat 10 5g 16d 27 £ bbs ei at a 
In che ſame ode Horace ſpeaks . 
as, a, wonderful muſician, and repreſents him 
with a lyre, of which he was ſaid, to be. the 
inventor 1. He is likewiſe, deſcribed by the 
poets,” as the pry i ingenvity and thieving *, 


5 1 al 7 


Mercury lee ee i 
* ear, at the entrance of which ha fern © wag He killed it, 
and diverting himſelf with the ſhell, was pleaſed with the found 


it-yielded ; whereupon cutting thongs out of the hides, he hag. | 


Kolen,_ he faſtened them to the ſhell, and played upon them. By 
this legend it appears, that the moſt antient lyres were made d 
the- thell of 2 tortoiſe, which is confirmed. by the particular; Ras. 
man lyre, called teftudo. The moſt remarkable one is in the Man. 


talti gardens, which not only ſhews the whole belly of the cot: 


toiſe, and part of what the firings were attached to, but has two 
| borng above like a bull's, with ftrintzs round their bottoms like. 
thongs. As the taxtoiſe is an amphibious. creature, it may be. 
called piſcis or fera. This ſerves to clear. a difficult paſſage i 
Statjus, and another in Horace, Stat. i. Sylv. 5, vs 5. Hor. M. 
od. 3. v. 20. See a riddle on the teſtudo being called a beat; &. 
a fiſh, and à harp, in Sympoſius. n. xix. v. a. DN 8 


i Hor. i. od. 10. v. ta. Met. xi. vr 315. 92 98 1 ** 41 i» 


„ond calls bim the inventor of the Me, and the, god: of 
. nnn 
. 0, 07 % „% wv ae? 226] .- 
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z ietetry pregded Alte ever the merchants 


und tradeſmen d. This Mercantile Mercury, 
GOAL or Pain, Iv tepteſented with the 


attribute of a purſe in his hand, and with his 


| winged.cap on his head, which, in the language 
of the ſtatuarles, is as much is to Tay, If you 
6 rake got gain when offered, it will fly a- 
* way, and perhaps for ever . The. poets 
have the ſame idea of Mercury, and inform 
us that it was a common Subject f for pictures as 
ell other works. nl od b5iss POE Aer 

Mercury, though — of bday way 
Verst However to preſide over the high roads; 
The ſtatues of this Mercury are of that odd 
eren ſo much im vogue in the beſt 
Ages of \aritiquity.” © Theſe old Termini were 
-Tometimes without, but oftiiey with, 9 or 


F 


" lil 1 


From thene bel lud to dave bi t, 8 


* Felt, Pomp.. b. 1. The Romana called thoſe who 
eee durch, Min Merryraleke. PREG EN 2 F 444 : 
* ARA | ry i ee 1 N * 

- painting (in Mead's: cel hn) he offers it to Minerva, who 
_ takes only a little out of it, as if god duck hed more to do with 
"fe thik goon denke. fn another ben ——— 
ee who Qrenuouſly reſuſes it. ape js 

ner, il, ſat. 3. *. late vi. v. 63. 475 e 
e | P 4 « half 


L 1 


balf figures of ſome dgeity on them; 20d thoſe 
of Mercury ſo much more frequently than any 
other, that the rer gave them their, general 
name from this god ©: 1 HS 400 £ 9 21d 1444. 


nel is uſed in Greek for any terminal figures in 
| There is an alluſion in Juvenal which ka he ware 


frrongly, were we uſed to ſee theſe terminal Mercuries as com- 


moniy as the Romans wert of old. The fatire turns open this 


aſſertion, that where there is go virtue, there candotibe-any'n6- 
bility. Virtue among the Romans was: * a man's exerting. him- 
felf in the ſervice of his .country or friends; 8 ſo that the com- 
paring a man to a figure without "area & or legs, muſt give the 
| Rrongeſt iges ef his being the moſt uſUleſs of mortal Sbe Jer. 
viii v. 0-6. e 3198 ages: 4597 Tr by 


1 T 711 , EY. : , 
es E 1.4 + + 9 
5 8 
; ap 


HABITS ge 5 * 


The fr Her erges ves ſuppoſed, by the 8 have 
* e. received ith, thy higher Pri 14 £3007 


Hekcurks, Bacchus, .EscuraPius; Ro- 
kus, Castro and PoLLUX?. ” 
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JERCULE Sraras'>paicted: out by the 
antient heathens;, as their great eramplat 
br Vürtue. As their aden f victue conſilied 
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„ Our author ſays be uſed to cen 


5 1 ſuppoſed to bave deen eee et that 
IT. Fas) e 16 | the 


) 
——— an tO. — 


I 0 
Auer ue Best 488 undergbidg fatigues with 


patience and ſteddineſs for the benefit of man · 
| kind, they could ſcarce have choſen à fitter per- 
ſon, as almoſt the whole courſe: of his life was 
taken up EN en Keats en _e 
fellow creatures. 9 
e Tante bbese es des 9 N dls ce- 
Jebraced-flutasd):eoproſions him as reſting after 
the aſt of his twelve moſt noted labours. He 
is leaning on his club, and bolding the apples 
of the Heſperides in his hand. He is all ſorm- 
ed to expreſs ſtrength. The breadth of his 
Wouldere ; the {paciouſnels of his cheſt; the vaſt- 
neſs of his ſize, and the firmneſs of his muſcles; 
how. more force and reſiſtance in his make than 
was ever found i in the moſt famous Yadiatos or 
«WU 2.cit of Wag art a DIE EN Lin fl be 


the Roman' poets, Gig e ed hid nd 
appearance upon earth, and were therefore received into the higher 
heavens, always inftance in ſome or other of theſe fix, Hor, it 
6p. l. v. 27. Id. iii, od. 3. v. 16. En. vi. v. 806. and U 130. 
(where fanci ſcems to be the fix) Sil. xv. v. 83. He obſerved 
the ſame in the proſe-writers, Plin. Nat, Hiſt. vi. c. 26, Cie, 
3s nat. de. hl. But his chief authority is a quotation by Cicerd 
fromthe laws of the twelve tables, where theſe fix are named as 
received into heaven for raya 2er rf N nere 
7. abe k. 6.4. Cic. de let. a. ? 
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boxer of old. All theſe particular: are marked 


out alſo by the poets b. oh bbafl 2] 
The chief attribute of . or 2 ait. 
tinguiſhing character of his figures, is this in- 


comparable ſtrength. His other attributes are 


his lion's ſkin, his club, and bis bow. The 
| lion's ſkin is ſometimes ſo put on, that the head 


and jaws of the lion appear over his head. 
To avoid confuſion, the adventures of Her- 
cules may be placed in the following order: 

1. Such as are previous to his twelve celebrat- 
4 labours. 2. The twelve labours themſelves. 


3. His nt phe which * undertook 


3 11-9 11 b + + Sit 10 Da 
TOR 
En. vi. v . Hor. ui. CL v. 9. Fler. Fur. AA. 3 


Sd. 21 v. 62 f. Flac. ii. v. 49 . Her, Oet. Act. 3. Sc. 4. v. we 


Stat. Theb. vi. v. 840. Horace has been ſuppoſed to allude to 
this particular ſtatue in. the expreſſion, invict᷑i membra Glyconis 
(1 Eps i. v. 31.) As the name of Glycon on the baſe ſhows 


kim to be the maker, this ſtatue might be called, for diſtinction 
| ſake, the Hercules Olyec nia. If ſo, Horace might well call it the 


Glycan. in verſe. The epithet of invictus tos would be much, 
more proper, when applied to the Farneſe Hercules, than to 6 


| Lladiatorof che name of Glycon, A 


9 This was a ſort of military dreſs among the Re aan 


=, may be ſeen en the. Trajan and Amonige: pillars — 
notice of by the poets, Ex. xi. v. 680. * v. 0g. Stat. | 


ri v. 437. Flac. v, 155. | 
I. His 


(282 


* His firſt a was Rrangling two ſer- 
penis ſent to deſtroy bim in bis cradle, when 
he was but half an haur old. The artiſts have 
town a great deal of fancy in the various ways 

of repreſenting this ſtory, which are ah touch- 
ed, upon by the poets a4. 

Another of his youthful exploits was es 
a valtlion in a vale near his native eity Thebes. 
Hercules is deſcribed by the poets, in his con- 


queſts of lions, two ways, either as ſqueezing 
them to death (as in his earlier ingage ments) or 


tearing their jaws aſunder. The firſt way! ſeems 


to expoſe him all the while to their fangs and : 


Claws, as may. be ſeen i in the figures © 
lde The 
8 


— a en i fare = i Slut with ths 
$xong gripe of the infant are enpreſſed. On a ger, bis nutſe is 


quite frightened, and he not regarding her, Her. fur, AG. ii. 
e. i. v. ang. Stat. 3. I. i. v. 478. Mart. 1. 24, ep. 277. Ph 
Amphit. Act. v. fc. i. v. f. ee An 


AR. i. Med V. 1 Stat. Theb. dv. v. $28, Sil. iii. v. 34. 5 


oy liow's ſin ayer bi * ee 7 
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1 


birth, are more eaſily to be fixed by the artiſts 


ck. ix, ep; 102. Ovid. bs. n . . "A, 
vn. v. 25. „ „ $0. M54 = br 


e 


III. The Twelve Labours, 1 termed by way 
off 'etninence, and which he was to perform by 
the malignity of Juno, and the fatality of his 


than by the poets,” who indeed agree as to the 
number, but uſually ſo blend his ordinary and 
extraordinary labours together, that it is im- 
poſſible from them to know one from the 
other f. It is from ſome antient relievos thatwe 
leurn what the twelve were, tho as to the parti- 


eular order of them the reſie vos themſelves diſ· 


relievo on an altar, which ſtood by the gate of 


Albano, but has been lately wane to he 
Oapitoline gallery © 29.43 


> > . The 
+ 1771 8 ** &'n * „ . 2/48" 2455 . 6h 7 5 W's + $9 lords 5 


— — early, — 
defing that be had acquires ſais fo — Yew th Tleo- 
is 1 Hen. ＋6’»„̃»‚„r 4 HY - 2d. 99-4 10 
oe fees is obſerved that he When Exploits e. 


fore be was born of Alemega, anch to have affiſted the gods 3 


gainft the rebel giants, zn. viii. v. 298. This is one of the 


P See Apollodo- 
eds, Abl 1b; f. bd Nastbeids Wk. l. k. 0606. 


This altar 9 Fg kl ited 18 
much 
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I.. The fiſt labour i 18 Hercules's engage! ment _. 
mith dhe Aa lion. i He is repreſent. 


der: juſt aa, Silius _ this action was — 


on the folding doors of Hercules's temple A. 
_ Gages in Spain. Nn 
2. The. ſecond- i is — 3 of the Hydra, . 
the moſt difficult taſk of all. The old artiſts 
differ ga: cheit regreſeptations of the Hydra. 
ometimes n int 


3. The third is the Erymanthian boar. Hep: : 
cules. is n as. aloe eres 


antiques. "The nn dif th the vader from. SITY 


different manner. eee e 
> The pars ben to peak of hd, though they have ben ge, 


nerally underſtood only of the former, Æa. viii, v. 300. 7. v. 
| 658. As any one of theſe ſerpents heads were ſaid to double 


| upoo it,inftrad, of hair vie — 4 


- Pooki 


1 48 ! 


73 7284+ 


any Roman poet i- 


4. The fourth is the wild flag; aid” by * ; 
poets to have been of a prodigious' ſize, and to i 
have had brazen feet. Hercules in the relievo 
is kneeling upon him. and holding bim by the 


= £2 
* 


him. | They are expreſſed on. an url 
Hercules is kneeling. 


6. The ſixth labour is etna of A” 
ſtables. He is repreſented. as- reſting aſter it, 
and ſitting on a baſktet with a"dung-fork in his 
band. This was too diſgraceful to by: _ 
notice.of by the pos. 48 8 

7. The ſeventh is.the, Cretan voll. 0 n : 


repreſented as baving flung tbe bull over hies 
ſober, with as much eaſe as bas did the boar, 


Aut het ry e —ͤ he 
two firſt, from a gem ee Pop ley 


. \ 


- þ 1 38 Ovid 


—ͤ—ñ—mꝛ— 2 
. ⁵˙˙ te — —— — — — as * 


ver bis ſhoulder, and carrying him away 
in triumph. peer deſcriptive of this AY in E 


The birds are not expreſſed here as flying tog 


18 v7. 


© x1 3 12 b 


» 


Ovid makes bm hls th ul by th bans 
be did the ſtag. 71 Nerd ated +67 pq ad3. bios 
8. The eighth labour is hiukilliog-Diomedea - 

and his horſes, whom he uſed to feed with the 

Meſh. of his ſubjects. There are antiques, in 

which the wretches are e. as; flung 

alive. into the MAI 3 isn e ani; Feng. 
9. The ninth is his ace of Geryon, 

who is generally repreſented with three bodies l. 

Though he was a glant, he looks in the relie vo 

as 2 boy, perhaps to make Hercules look the 

allen 01: po mts: een indi g tic af e 

£230.” The tenth is the congueſt of the Ae 

20n. He is generally, as here, repreſented tus 
ing off her e rs i e deferibed by ahe 

ONES % mad od du 33d gnbl.£ 

ee benden In the relieve 

and other works, he is repreſented as dragging 

Cerberus after him; but the poets have deſcrib- 

. AJ Deas, 1 2 Tight, 


* 


k 5? 8 4 | „ — af 
l. . v. $4, ini ot 
ele pi eee wee Hor, 3, * 11 
in. *. 185. Lucr. v. 6% ˙ ²˙•˙·˙ͤ 0m 1 e. 
= Met, ix, Ve * Mart is. „„ nn 
v | drawing 
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avoid —— e uA cd Libya 
ung we ſerpent, n Aged nin 
che gardens. of the Heſperides. He is repre- 
eee mum and 8 lot ot 


kunden 912.308 [Art eu SH 440 an (31543 — 
$3220 $4 il 24 Pra F345 dee 


II. Of « ay thr ator rules 
23 Antæus, 2 n of the qatihy 
2 all. giants were ſuppoſed $9; he.. Hercules, 
who travelled every where to rid the world of. 
monſters, went to ſeek him in Africa, and had 
a long combat with him. Their way of fight- 
ing was a mixture of wreſtling and boxing. 
Hercules foiled his antaggnith ſeveral times; but 
Mr eee carth, hö in- 


'F 


* 


Ct * 146 rid? ” &+ $4 1 S 
0 AN thts bee b Beep ee by Vil gn 
om that they ſeem to have dorrowed done irokes fim d cele- 
brated picture in their times, n. vi. v. 390. Met. vil. v. 413. 
* ® In many antiques the ſerpent is twining' round” the wee 86 
affair, Luc. ix. v. 367. S 
ſelves, who ene e | 


* 


— a 1 oft * 13 8 * 1 4 24 1 « 
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| ftanly fupplied him with freſh ſttengtb. Her- 


bim in his arms, and pteſſed him to death v. 


c 
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cules at length finding out the myſtery, graſped 


There is no antique of their ſtruggling on 
the ground; but the latter part of the combat 
or the victory over Antes, was repreſented 
uncommon on gems and medals, as well as in 
ſtatues. The large ſtatue of this at Florence 
repreſents Hercules's ſteddineſs whilſt he is-pref- 
fing Antzus to death, and-Antzeus as far ſpent, 


| and faintly endeavouring to rid himſelf from 
| the knot, be wb andere Nene 


the middle - FE 99 02:$7439 e 


das! . 1 * 8 «i 9 N. pl e «bt: LOS) 12 + E 5 ig As. 
— % * ; 


eo 2/641 ABS ama 
WR OM T b o chi 
| ping hit 60 death in the ae, Lai; be. e. — TRAOT 
- 4 Martial ſyeaks of one properly: b Mart, 
1. 24. ep- 48, As the ares of the amphitheatres was called arena, | 
to the ate of dhe circus's was called pulvis: and 28 aren was 
uſed for the whole amphigheatre, ſo. ves pulyis for the, whols | 
circus. Thus Stat. J. 5. Sylv. 2. v, 26. 124. Thob. x. v. 501. 
Met. vii. v. 542. Hence pulvis Anti in Martial's di ich ſeews 


r This & very like eee —— — „ | 
: copied from Polycletus's famous ſtatue at Rome, in Pliny's time, 


Nat, 


{ 19 J 


s Hercules fred Afrioa tom this deſtroyer 
ſo he put an end to the robberies of Cacus in 


Italy. Virgil gives an ample account of this 


exploit in hi eighth Eneid · On ſome antlent 


cules's oxen, and dragging them into his cave 


dy their tails, juſt as the ſtory is told by Vir- 
gil: and on a medal of Antoninus Pius; Cacus 


lies dead at his feet; and the country people 


preſſing to kiſs his hand 28 their deltverer. 
There is no gem, medal, or marble, yet found, 
repreſenting the combat ĩtſelf and no wonder, 


; dne ieee a fuer more proper e ess 
gibi ay 


N nat unn. 134 c. 3. It agrees very well with Lucan's deſcrip- | 


| towards the end of it, Luc, iv, v. 653. Ovid (from ſome 
| other figures perhaps) makes Hereules bold A this va giant under 


—... bk wth High ans, . — 
| ix, Ys 98. There is a little groupe at Florence, where the f 5 


of Antarus and Hercules are engaged, and Minerva flanding by, 


as if Hercules conquered by policy, as well "as by firength, 


Thoug gh ſome make Minerva a conſtant A EEE, 


N Theb. vi. . 51. 1. 14. v. 584.) yet the Urtifts Mid 
5 ſo in any other exploit. Juvenal exclaitning e 
the extravagance of flatterers, gives an inſtance in their 

ing along taper neck to the ſhort thick neck of Hercules, "\ while 
he . 1 2 ſat, ii. v. 89. e d 
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Ik theſe, and many otber.,exploits.*- attribut- 
ed tarnen ha gonfilecedsiong would;think 

3#hole lite had been ſpent in hardſhips, from 
bis —— Otta. This 
laſt ſeene of his glorious life is fuy:deſcribed by 
nnn | of his ſuf - 


. 


em 1 2 111 2 7 n BE 1 54 " ; Fre * 11 66 

iI 28d Ovid differ i hr enn. Quid makes Ber- 
Karte out Cacus's brains with his end, whereas Virgil ſays. 
exprelaly, he "ſqueezed kim 1 to death, "/Z u. vn. v. 261, Fal. i 1. 


57s. ——— — 


found out Cacus, be pluntzes into bis cave, which was all dark 
and full of ſmoke ; conſequently his club could be of no ufe. He 
therefore, ruſhes on, and meeting Cacus, -* = po him with 


one hand, and Uhrottles bim with the other. Virgil and . 


| freely” that Hercules dragged bim e. cave by the 
Feet, and feem to refer to ſore known picture of ſtatue of this 
part of the ſtory, © in which Cacus ſeems to have made an ingno - 
minjous bgure, En. vili, v. 267. Jov. lat. v. v. Sn ft 
"In the Sampieri-palace at Bologna, there are three cielings paint- 
ed by the three Caraches, on one of which is the ſtory of Cacm, 
to whom is given a human body, with the head of a beaſt, poſ- 
Gbly | from ſome antique; for Virgil calls Cacus a monſter, at and 
half-man and half-beaft, En. viii. v. 194, 198, 267. ws A 
4 . Such as his bearing the heavens Met. ix, v. 198. His 
— 5 — the centaurs, "Zn. vill, v. 294. His kil'ing Bufirls, 
Met. ix. v. 183, His * ſeveral cities in Europe and Afia, 


En. viii v. 290» 
ferin 88, 


and es otice of opronae wenhrged 
hg more auguſt u. 1607 bna 290A 

4 This famous hero had very wende us 
well as very great virtues. He was u flave 10 
women *; he drank as immeaſureably as hs 
Fought courageouſfy. He is fon 
ed as tranſported with paſſion and fometiimts 
as cringing with fear. But this was in his mad 
fits, -when he killed his friends, and daſhed out 
Bis children's brains 3 after which "Horiftrous 


fo 3 


tions, he fell into A deep gloomy melancholy. 


_ Met. is, „. 168. This is whiltt labonring a is Ee 
tents of the poiſoned ſhirt, After he had mae his funeral pile; 
and 1aid down on it, he is quite compoſed,” ibid; v. 238. Silos 
mentlons a rellevo of him vn the funeral pile, ili 1. v. 43. and Pn 
ſpeaks of a celebrated ſtatue of Hercules in tormetits at Rome; 
Pin, 1. 34. e. 8. "Fhere is now + » very fine one in the Barber. 
palace, of a high Greele taſte, the Tüte of "which expreſſes the 
agonies he ſuffered, Vliny mentions a famous pitture in his time 
of his affumption, in the Pottico of Oftavia, _ Gries Leco 
tallies exactly with Pliny s. 

The chief ſcene of his effemimeſes a . an v. 
Med with Omphale queen of Lydia." He attended her Akte a 

dave with ber umbrella. He holds the women's work · baſkets 
for them, add even fits down to ſpin himfeſf, He 1s Nolded for 
working fo awkwardly, and throws himſelf At their feet, to” eg 
they would nor la him. "See Ovid.” Fat. il. v. 335. 373. Her Her. 


T. in, N 72. 74. 82. . 
Under 
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. nale Sure of this god, which 
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dess of Nelly card de Peres io th goddef For: 
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as a man's temper is in a great meaſure the 
cauſe” of" WF, 7 3 


* fore i rv: 8 
this genius therefore may be ſaid to preſide over 


| rug erin 3 octs ——— 


1 Over, 5 wreſide:t. 
Fortune was alſo thought to direct the events: 


| ion She was looked upon by the wiſe 
uſurper, r only 


eder en Ad > 
x Nats vo v. 261. Ter, Phorto, 88. i. e N 
Tals ideas will partly explain three of the mol difficult lines 
in Horace; I. n. ep. 2. v. 189. He cloſes them with ſaying, 
Vue bavtabiſis ger et mas; which 3 — 
80 , well or il with you., hn. calling 
to- kim, to. incite him te go late Italy ;, and Brutas's looked 
frowning uþon/ttim' before the battle of Philipph, ©'/ 710 7 + 
Thus the genius of a veſtal, in an antient fiatue, is in the: ha- 
bit of that order 3 and on a medal of Julia Mamma, the genius 
i in the dreſs.of the empreſſes, holding the emblem of Spes (or a 
roſe-bud) in one hand, and of Virtus in the other, to ſignify that 
uus geniug.of that, expreſs was the defenge and hope of the em- 
pire. Theſe. compliments by the artiſts are not to be regarded, 
Lince even the genius of Nero on his medal is repreſented with an 
altar, patera, and cornucopia, as marks of that emperor's piety, 
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their wants. At the fame time ſhe was reptes 
ſented by the pots as 4 Sivinity' repos _ 
zeſerve much reſpe See. 

© Fortune is repreſented (onnttinhty e ig 
and a wheel by her , toſhow her inconftancys 
and ſometimes with à wheel only; to how mne 
preſided '5yer the expeditions of the emperors 
and their happy return. Ske is then called on 
medals Fortuna redux. Her uſual attributes 
are the cornucopia, as the giver of riches; and 
the rudder in her hand, 6ften' reſted on & globby 

as directreſs of all worldly affairs. 

Tus incoherences in this goddefs's 5 character 
cauſed ſeveral diſtinttions, The Romans Had 
a Good and Bad; a Conſtant and Inconſtant, 
Fortune. The Bona Fortuna, according to 
| Horace, is dreſſed i in x rfetr habit, and the Ma- 
| 12 F. ortuna i in a poor: one: the Conſtant For- 
duned or Festuns e is | without Walen 
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54 ſitting in lately poſture. She bas bete, 
as an animal of ſwiſtneſs, which ſhe holds b 
the bridle. The Inconſtant Fortune is winged 
as ready to fly away. Horace ſpeaks of both 
as deſerving the favour of . and a ee 
above the power of the other !. N 

- The old Romans have ien ef HE Saves 
of their deities, as turning their faces to them, 
if they attended to their prayers, and fiom them, 
if they did not. Hence Een. bad dhe title 
e eee eee F MN d l vals 5 


C 
n 6 Ce. Ss Li. 977 Hon Lk, 225 1. 24. Lib. 
Beet 5 5. 662. Es bs "the fame 27 Liberty, 
Fel. 1. . 38. Livy ſpeaks of a Fortuna Vertent, v whoſe figure 
turned its head from you, Liv. I. ix. © 15. Juvenal. (fat. vi."v. 
6286. AYuges to # Hatue, repreſenting Fortung 25 a patroneſs of | 
ifan in the ſtreets. sbe held a naked child tenderly in 15 
ber arms, ind looked kindly upon it. "In this paſſage im 7 
relates not to Fortune, but to the lady, who having nb children 
of her own, wickedly brought ſuppoſitious ones into the family, 
There is a Tuſcan figure of her mentioned by, Buonaroti. A- 
Foſtini has a gem of her, and calls it Dea R mili; ; whoſe proper 
character its that of ſuckling children, Ruma in old Latin figni- 
| fies a breaſt, Hence perhaps the fig-tree, under which Romulus 
und Remus were nurſed, might be called ficus ruminalis, . 
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Ihe Fonis Fortuna, the Fortuna Romana, the Fortuna, Viriliz, 
and the Fortuna, Muliebris. . The Fortuna Romana is mentioned 
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The Fortune worſhipped . at Antium ſeems 
to haye been of the moſt exalted character a- 
mong the Romans. In a ſolemn proceſſion to 

her honour (alluded; to by Horace) the ſtatue 
of Neceffity, was carried. before ber, and after 
ber thoſe of Hope and Fidelity. Every thing 
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ſhe; decrees i is as fixed as fate, and ſhe has 
of the moſt eee nent in 
rn eee 05 vs al 
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procefſions, wherein they carried their gods with great m 
ſome fixed place, and then back again to their ſhrines. See Hor. | 
1. i. od, 35: At Preneſte Fortune was alſo highly worthipped, 
Statius (I. i. Sylv; 3. v. 30.) ſpeaks of ſeveral Foftönes thers, 
and calls them Præneſtinæ Sorores; but what their characters 


| were, is no more known than of thoſe of the three Fortunes men- 


toned by. Vitruvips,, J. ii. ©, $6." There were ſeveral others, as 


* Lucan in a verſe, from which we learn either that Pompe * 
_head was oh wp Wc or the ſtatue was made to reſemble 
Pompey s air and features, to denote he was their Good Fortune, 
Loe. viii. v- 686. This compliment grew: fo common after ward: 
that. numbers of the ſtatues which, paſs for deities at preſent, aro 
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* Manilius, profsſſedl7 treat of the con- 
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The idea of the moſt confderable ——_—— A 
mans was (like that of Plato and Socrates) that after their de- 
ceaſe, they were -tranflated to ſome ſtar or conſtellation. Inter 

Syderatclatos was a common expreſſion. They believed that Per- 
tene; Chiron, and others, were actually placed among the Rars, 

and it was the ufoal compliment of the poets to the emperors;' to 
lay, they would have a p ace there when they departed this life. 

|, The antients bad ſome notion ef the ſlars being a ſort of worlds 
- ſpread about the great expanſe, and that each conſtellation had 

its prefiding intelligence. It did not fignify whether this intelli- 
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[gence (and much leſs his diſtriét) was of this or that particular 1 
: ſhape. It might be as well of the form of an inanimate being as 
Its being bounged by lines that make a lyre, 
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0 particularly +, that there is no .underftanding 
their poems, without ſome eue the 


figures a: them. Mp the avtions globes . 
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or a ſhip, or an altar, 3 is no o objeftion to its baig n | 
Hence all thoſe ſtrange figures that are ſaid to be in the heavens, 
and are placed on the globes. There are many paſſages in the 
Poets which are not to be rightly underſtood, without this idea of 
the ftars being: animals or animated beings, as g calls them, 
Vir. Geo: ii. v. 342. Met. i. v. 75: Stat. b. 3. Sylv. 2. v. Is. 
Theb. viii v. 474. - Plautus introduces . to ſpeak the 
Frolague to hisRuders, 1.7 HI 34 

d Virgil in his Georgics, and Ovid in his Faſti, even make it . 
part of their propoſition, Ged. i. v. 2. 207. Ovid. Faſt. i. v. a. 
Manilivs treats not only of che figures of the conſtellations, | 
their bearipg to each other, but the ele V they have on the been - | 
per and fortunes of thoſe who are born under ſuch or ſuch a confiel- 
Jation, which is ſp far of uſe, as he fits his predictions to the figyre 
or air of the conſtellation he ſpeaks of. Thus, becauſe Cepheus 
466 3 under him will bo cen- 
| ſorious. And ſo of the ref. 
e This is become —ͤ 
not only been unaſſiſted by theſe antient figures, ut have been 
. miſled by the modern ones: for though the conſtellations on both 
8reſs, or air or attributes, have been ehanged in almoſt every one 
of them; as will eaſily appeer, by comparing the figures on the 
Farneſe- globe (the only antient one perhaps in the world) with 
ſo little regarded, that even ſome celebrated Mathematicians told 
--vur author, e differencs at 
all. 18 een bs u % 
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O aivthorſiede/alofei bas \Chafbirat Each 
-figure! apart on the Farneſe globe together 

with what the poets have ſaid in relation to 
any of them. To this end he made uſe df a 
— . 1 
ferreq:toi hessen mid ag 293004 + 
Though he ſtars in the antĩ- 
"ents to be innumerable, yet the oe? 
om their globes were under fifty. Of theſe te 
Farneſe globe (though much injured by time 
ot its kee pers) has preſerved to us above forty. 
The principal lines, as the afQic. and antarRic 


12 [ned vari — but without any 


ſtars. To avoid the confuſibn that ſo many 
figures may be apt to give, the.conſtellations'to 
the north of the zodiac are ſirſt conſidered ; 
| then thoſson the zodiac wei, rere e 
| "hs: great en 0 by the north 
ern pole, ſpreads itſelf into both hemiſpheres, 
and rolls aecordig”to 'the\poets; between; 25 
well as round, the two F 
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„be Ard der Bears) are loſt on the Farheſe 
globe. Hehe; ot the greater Beur, had its 
tail towards the bead of Cynoſura, ot che lef- 
ſer Bear ·¶ Before the diſcovery of the compaſa, 
theſe were the great directors in navigation 
Bootes was behind the greater Bear, or 
Charles's wain (ſo called from i the Roman 
| Plauſtia)| and appears in the act of diving it 
on: He is dreſſed like a country man; in a hort 
tunic,” with his legs and arms bare, and the 
pedum paſtorale in his right hand. ArQurus 
was on his brtaſtf . 
right hand, is a wreath of flowers and leu tes 
faſtened with a ribband, and makes futh à ir- 
cular appearance in the heavens, though it is 
turned to a Gotbie crown on our globe s. 
Engonaſis, or Ingeniculus, is ſo called from 
dis kneeling, the reaſon of which was unknown 
in the times of Ke and even of Aratus. 
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i is Bes, Ovid. Falk i v. rof 
fAvien. v. 104. 262. 277. Mag. i. v. 317. Id. v. v.a. _— 
® Man. i. v. 323- Met. viii. v. 182. Gemme, when uſed of 
ts en, Mould bo token in the ante Be | 
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With his * r with the ſerpent that kept 
"the garden of the Heſperides; in memory of 
which Jupiter placed bis figure in the heavens, 
with his heel bruiſing the . be e e head. 
He is quite naked 9 Berri TINT 20004 
'kolds another ſerpent in his bands,” Manis 
ſpeaks of bim and the ſerpent as ſighting woe. 
— 47 ever. The old de As -addiviſacplee 
tureſque; for the ſerpent in his bands ſeems 
tather to threaten n en the: perſon-that 
_ holds it i. S | dae 819 
The "Ggure of Lyra ſhows that the lyra and 
 teſtudo of old were the ſame, for the bottom 
— of it conſiſts of the entire ſhell of a tor - 
| It has only fix ftriogs, but there is a 
6 e A iel Which ſeems to be defbeed, 
or perhaps was omitted in memory of the Pleiad 
that has diſappeared for it had ſeven. at firſt 
in alfuſion'ts the number of "tle Pleiades'®, 
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Man. i. v. 336. 
1 Faſt. v. v. 106, Manilius ſpeaks of its — 1 


ee fory Man, v. 320. 


1 1 
Aquila, juſt under Lyra, is, deſcribed as Py 


ing with the fulmen in his talons ; whereas here 
the (#2 without it, and Kar un 295 Au 
year the. Dalobin.... . 0 4 hon Ats 
The figure of the Dolphin is ſpoken of. a 
very.apily aparked ut by the diſpoſition of Jes 
ſtara n. From an expreſſion. in Mali, it may : 
be. inferred, that the Dolphin on the anticat 
mand globes was of a dark colour. On ſuch 
«ground, the ſtars (whe: nk as mal 

aw appeared to great adyantage.%.-.. 

" ted Cygnus, both here and by the poets, is UA 
_ Preſented in the attitude of flying. Before the 
_ eſt, wing is 2 ling. almoſt 1 out 9 the 


Farneſe Which, way be the Sagitta, as 
10 10 ſaid to. be zuſt by Cygaus,, Allthat is ob 
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ba [x There was doubtleſs orne difference in the antient as well as: 
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. v. 296, Man. v. 345. Id. v. v. 484. 
. . v. 418. Fak. K. b %% 2 101 al 412 
The expreſſion is Cæruleus. F 
the Latin names of colours. It is plain from many inſtunces, chat 
czruleus was: uſed fur ſame. DAR hoppers 
be e F A e 
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ſerved of ſo plin'a figure, s/that it was | 
ed out by the ſtars contained in ĩt o. 
The five next conſtellations Arete to ond 
another. Pegaſus, or the flying horſe, on which 
Pexſeus rode, is deſcribed, as he is here, in & 
rapid flying poſture, though there is but balf- 
his figure. His mane is deſeribed by Avienus, 
like the manes of the two fine horſes on Monte- 
Cavallo at Rome .. b miNonlit * 
Andremeda extends her g and is deſcrlb- 
ed as ehained to ek eren it the'h 
with grief id feat eupreſſed ia 
is remarked as turning from — | 
5 the globe dan Berk © D lat #151004- 
| eus holds 'his ſword in one” hand, with" 
Morn arr in the other, 'whieti agrees 
With the poetical acedunts; only there fould 
bea hook 1 8 n unt is ef- 
faced :. e bie nt 2. ert of 1 
if 2 2b e's {SM het Arendt, Wat | 
od . arctic e ang REY: with” 
a abr 4 8 


Man. i. v. 343. Aden v.59 7. 5 enn A | 
v. v. 24 Id. i. v. 3567 Aen. v. 487. . 
ada. . 0 380 Avien. v. 467. Cic. de nat. des. it, e. 4. 

Ovid. Mex, i 1. ee Lc. . J. 680. . v. v. 22. 3 
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diſturbed air; as Cepheus her father iv with 4 
ſevere one. They vetain the ſume character in 
the heavens as they had upon earth don 6 | A'F- - 
ee Deleswa * ngle,# is quite aa 


ptetical e Ich fg a6 he in tbö pe 
between Andromeda, Perſeus; and Aries, which 


| ſpace is of a triangular form .. >riiert . * 


Ericthonius, or Heniochus, common) > 
Auriga, or the Charioteer, eee 
chariot, though in the poſture of driving onet 
Inhhis wight Hans; he holds his whip, a6 in his 

Hedi and Capella, which he held 
before his breaſt, and therefore are not ſeen, as 


Tate a are wall! the . confiellations on 


5 maslebe Tha Higns cee to 
be conſidere. bes 


Cancer, according to Mailius, was repre-" 
legs without eyes 3 Nas thut what ig ſeen on 
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alive and — 
wee ee, was of a black 


is repteſetited en W He is ſaid or ; 
the Nemean lion lain by Hercules 7, 7 
ed by Manilius, who ſays, her looks is chaſte and 
3 eee Arx in the band 
nn men very ai dps. 
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Net, i wa, N. I, 7-587; Hove 8c, * 305 e 
® Mem, iv. v. 191. Id. v. v. 271. Avien. v. 335. 348. 235, 
On a gem at Florence, her face is turned towards us. Manilius 
does but juſt touch upon her leaving the earth aſter the golden 
ae, eee ee ee ee 
whole pm, Mn. by, Ve Sa. . : me” 


ih | Libra, 
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„Libra, or the Balancę, is ſaid to have been 
otiginally held wp hy the S6grpius, who extends 
ed his claws md its limits bor ahat mwpolas 
pius — — bude w and a ne 
figure ( probably of Auguſtus himſelf) was intta - 
duced to hold the balance, On the Farneſe 
globe it is held by Scorpius, which ſhews its 
antiquity, In ſeveral medals it — pf 
man, ſuppoſed ta be Auguſus + :\ | on! 
Manilius alludes 2 * 
its being held up (though the moderns repre»: 
fent it without any ſupporter) oa wick both 
a83ti69 n 1; bl AMAG un}; önnen AAS. 
The aſtronomers of old were at s loſs hot to have the balance 
ſupported, and were obliged to make Scorpius take up-the ſpage - 
of two Signs, Quzthe other. hand, it was properer for 


than for Scorpius to hold it; for befides the compliment to hin 
for holding the balance of the affatrs bf the Volle, "Libra Was che 
very ſign that was ſaid to prefide over Italy, and ſo Auguſtus in 
holding it; wauld be ſuppoſed the guardian angel of his country 
after his deceaſe. Perhaps the hint of placing Autzuſtus there 
was taken from ViegiPs <omplinzent of this kind t that exopergr, 
Vit. Geo. i. v. 35. Man. iv. v. 774+ It was uſual to complies 
went the emperors wich 8 place among — Ow 
Phar. i, 11 N Stat, Theb. i. "OY ee 
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 Arcitenensor:Sagittarius,.4s repreſented like. 
a Satyr 4. He holds his bow as juſt ready to 
ſhoot an arrow aimed at the tail of Nrpius. 
The artiſts, in-proceſs: of time, ſubſtituted a 
centaur in the room of the ſatyr (as appears from 
ee and wo. and the ports follow-" 
[2 22K So eee + Af 8 + 128 2 1 
ee n. v. 332. 14. a. aer Wb l. Id. ii. v. 
529. Faſt, iy. v. 384. e G £5 
ee . v. 162. Met u. — Lenke. ; 
Vo 132. ein 
e be Pau, who afifing Jugiter againf the des 
2 put them, by the ſtrange noiſe he made, into (what has ever fince, 
been called) a Panic fright, See Eratoft, de Sider, Art. 27, 
n 5 | | ed 


ae to > pride over the conſtellationpropere 
Manili. een ahn ee 
error, Fer mentions pas: drapery, though. 
ate naked on che globe, He matksvery Ae 
Iy the ſeverity, of his look, Which appears alſo 
ee 2 5 unn W e 1268” Ry 
8 lakes Pap 3 io 
medals, particularly from a medal of Auguſtus 
Ceſar, where he is repreſented with the fore 
. ——— dee Denen N 
oat 1 ½ Je 
cup · bearer He bolds abe cup or little urn in 
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ies. Lure Ur- g. Man-iricte ar n 
Hence Capricorn i is called by Manilius, Ambiguus, 2. v. 232. 
and Biformis, 3. v. 257. This medal is a very plain proof of the 
| bieroglyphical language . amongſt the artifts of old. On one fide 
is the head of E 3 z on the other, Capricorn {the fen he 
was born under) and beneath that is a rudder (the conftant- mark = 
of rule) and a- globe. So that the medal fays, as in ſo man = hh 
words, *6 Auguſtos%ras was born to rule the world.“ Sugt: in og, 
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bie bed, ;jndined. downward; and, is always 


pouring out of it, as the ſource of à tiver run 
| 1 over a large pare of the globe. 
Theſe patcals are well warked out by th 
ras Minn 2HbÞd> 803 en ier 
Diſces, or e by "Mas 
milius under water, ices river that flows a 
2be pad attic ale eee | 
and they deſcribe them rather in a more pic: 
— thao they appear on * 
— . + I, 
— eng nmorintyo=ee 
alſo that he was painted of -a +gold-cdſour,; and 
very properly, as this was the very Ram ſo fa- 
e his, golden dees, ook the. fame alſo 


anne is + nau mn of jc. 5 — Kale 
1 0. Fal. 8 v. 455. Fat. . v. 652. „ . v. 797: 


3 v. 549. Man. iv. v. 261. Id, ii. v, 233, 492. 
2 Mun. i. v. 223. Avien. . 548. 3 Apt Faſt i. 
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Taurus, or the Bull, famous for carrying 
Europa over the ſame element, and giving a 
name to our part of ihe world; is deſeribed by 
the poets as he appears on the globe. His head 
is turned from the courſe of the ſun, and h 
ziſes backwards. He is repreſented only in part, 
with his neck bending dard, and his knee 
yet more; bent. On ſome gens is ſeen his whole 
figure, butting with his head, and tcaripg-up 
the ground with his feet. From a difficult paſ- 
fage in V irgil, we find that Taurus was tepre- 
ſented on the coloured globes with gilded-borns, 
and all the reſt white, agreenbly to dhe poetica 
_ deſcriptions of Europa's bull, and like au bull 
that were ſacriſieed to Jupiter Maximus 35 
Gemini (or the Twins) are deſcribed' by 
Manilius as naked, young, and beautiful, with 
their atms interweaved, juſt as they appear on 
the globe. Ovid makes them to be Caftor 
and Pollux; but as theſe are alvnys ſeen both 
. tht cannot HIER: with wel 
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Wee Wale” the Ne wes conifidered"dnly | 
be met of tals; like the real: Hercules u. 
1 Thi ute e twelve ſigns of the zodiac; the 
foutern conſtellations are as fol: 
1 * is the famous — - 
Decide — — the@t;riue'wis 


ever built. It is repreſented as ſailing on a, ho 


— ade Vice us compa eee 


nus as it is in the Farneſe globe Ko del od ee 
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Man. v. v. 13. 37. 3 8 5 3 it) A 
® Flaccus finely deſcribes the marriage- feaſt of peleus and The- 


tis, us painted on one ide of it, and the combidt-berween the | 


18. 


oy Man. i. v. 406, Avien. v. 890, 
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3 Crates, or the, Cups reſis og; the bagk of the 


Hydrus toward the middle. | Is, is ſhaped like 
the little uras which the antients uſed. to drink 


out of, and are ſeen. in the hand of Bacchus in 


ſtatues and relievos. This too is ſaid 05 * 
marked out by its ſtars B. tony! L1 11 


Corvus, or the Crow, is pearched on the ook 


of the ſerpent, and bending down as pecking; 
it. Nothing more is obſerved of, it by the poets 8. 


look i is « mild, as being the philoſaphical C L 


tier, pace inſtructot of Hercules, as wells 
of Achilles. He is repreſented, as coming from 
the chace with a. young Jioneſa in hig hand, 
which is held by him (as a ſgerifice) toward the 


altar before him! Babe a of 26 ett dt oim 
Ara is ſaid by Manilius to be the altar on 


. which bee offered 0 bot 1 ainſt 
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equine part a little below his breaſt; as in the two fine figures in 

the Villa Adriani at Rome, Man. i. v. 49. Avien. . 
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Centaurus is juſt under the.ſerpeat's tail. His, 
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place loud be under Aquarius, and near Ce- 


Bis mouth open and | 
wreathed, lee rum 
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coals on it, and the frankincenſe as ſlami ig up; 


but nothing of this appears on the globe: 


Next to Ara is a wreath like Ariadne's, only 


larger, and without 6 ribband . As it is not 
mentioned by the antionto, there is wt 
what it means. S906 e 1h ee ein 

Piſcis Notius, or the ſouthern fiſh; whoſe 


tus, is loſt by the globe reſting ee, 
Atlas fhoulder t: e TOLD ane 
Getus, or the ſen · monſter that was to have 


deſttoyed Andromeda, is well repreſented 


Aquatius's urn, with gerte on biv breaſt, 
ing, "and bis taff 
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then ſcheme Jupiter himſelf was ſuppoſed to be only a ſubſtituted 
ruler, who in Kis'dangers applied for aſſiſtance to the real Su- 


preme, that preſided over him and the univerſe. The poet here 


raiſes theopriefts of old as much as he depreſſes Jupiter. Under 


cis confleliation (ſayt he) ſhall ene bg u 
did. v. Ju T2444 ET : ! 5 9 — : 
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Flumen, or the River! ( cappetod originally to 


Ane bes, Cee 1 
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be the Nile, but turned by the Romans into 
Erida nus, Or the Po) wanders ſeveral ways. 


The chief thing to be obſervedis, that ic is very 
winding and irregular, which is marked by the 


n well as by the artiſt . 7 29:1011n90 

Orion kneels on one knte à little beyond 
Cetus. His face is in profilez he holds out his 
arms, and ſhould perhaps graſp a ſword in his 


poets differ about it. Something like a daggen 
hangs by his left ſide, which agrees better with 


Manilius and Aan account of hin ſword 


than what Ovid N eis n. n 
era or Orion's dow riſes lens Sirju 

HT ppg | 
the Dog-ſtar) who has ſo terrible a. character 
in the old poets, and whoſe influence. is ſo dread- 


ed at this . at W was as repreſented by the 
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as. Sirius i is by Virgil, even When 1 
| him as conſtellation a. 4 ene mne Pore 


2 ole he in ſome 
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rn... Adele and 
ſometimes as breathing flames like the Qhimatra; 


As a mark of his being ſo hot and hery, he is 


ſeen” oh the "gl xe with ſeveral odd rays "about 


bis bead. He is deſgribed. 3 1 
mently after I v e running 
from bim, and i therefore i a heres wn 
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Thus of the forty-two'great cönſteflations in 
the catalogue of Eratofthenes, we find all on 
the Furneſe · globe, except the Atcti and the 
Piſeis Notius. Ns for the Hyades,' Pleiades, . 
and Arcturus, (fo famous in antiquity) they 
were not'reckoned primary, but only ſecotithry 
anette * . — Tauts 
he Pleiades mig 


Virgil mentions one of them in 
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1 e v. 208. 217. and n 7035 to 792. 
eee beef en (uſed here by Virgil) im- 
| pines ny. 
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nftellations, No, 


ients had, may be learnt from an 
nomic infrument formerly xt Row, 0 hit one oft rp 
ered only for a mn. lig, 1, 36. c. g, % 


of, 
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tote of the ne ” 
Vin eſcitbes vy che 155 very old and 
decfepid, with fetters on his feet, to denote the 
nn debe e r in 
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Florence) are the ſeven, planets in chariots 3 OD 
two ſerpents ; Jupiter by two eagles; Mars by two horſes, and 
Um Pers Veaus by two doweny Mercury by two onckey and 
1 M Luna 


Sethroned by e be tooks refuge ih Italy 
and introduced there ſeveral parts of agticultute, 
particularly the art of ptruning aud managing 
the vines d. In bis character oß preſiding ouer 
time, mmm 
ſhackles on his feet . He is neyer deſcribed as 
driving a cha riot. l „ 
„ Japiten; 4 proſiding over planet, is tepro · 
ſentetd only as in a chariot and pair, though o 
all uther occaſions he is drawn by four horſes, 
The poets ſay little or nothing of his planetary 
; aviotbtodY was tm. SHAD E of 
Las by two legs, In the next, round are chef twelve ene 


the nodes fand in,the center h 2 perſon playing en tog. Ine: 
to Garry the harmony of "the univerſe, or what we vulgarly 
the muſic er d. This Nee ned à fest curioftt go, 


© Falte v1.9. 796. Tib. f. fed.) 8. vie Env en * 
Jari Susi. v. 30. Ces il. v. 47 Kg 04 ere 
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during; his great feaſt the Saturnalia, HR 1. 
ſeems to have Agnified a proningrhook or 
ment of war; the harps; a 9 4 Ales. 
0 denote that time may ſeem ſwift or ſlow, according do 
wen's fituation or thoughts, The ane which 
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 planiet;| and as drawn by two horſes('itIn Mis 
| haracter he appears! much Lüke the g od of -wa r. 


ſelf as impttuous in 


reed by a youth called. Lucifet, or Phoſphorus, - 


1 ogcalions. His, off 
he had the privilege. of letting ine laſt of all che 


— prac = 


— a , e ue 0 
Mats is diſtinctly mentioned EP geiding 2 


His ſtat is deſcribed; as red andfierygpiand hin 
hib cure bt 

Venus is as mild as Mars is outrageous. Her 
— ne it u dee by 
Venus drawn by doves; but wien zit un, 
dered as the morning or evening: ſtar, it isdi 


and ſometimes Heſper us, for the erening · ſtar. 
Others change his horſe, and not tris name, giv-" 4 


ing him a, White, pe, for, the morning, 3, 
black one for the evening, Though he. is 


? It 


called 'the-brightet ſtar in the heavens, yet — 
is s deſcribed. with a Beem) Took on melancholy” 


ce was to call Aurora, and. 


— ne ems 


ſtars. ein wee een, 


on 
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Mercury, a8 guiding a planet, s deſcribod 
by-Lutan (l. i. v. . 3) ax:fwift in his motion. 
It has been obſarved, that Mercurys make in 
genere ſeemed to be deſigned for lightneſs and 
| gan idea perhaps borrowed from his 
planetary character. He appears often in an- 
tiques as drawn by two cocks, as the mark of 
I OY 22 ret erir0)ellogedy: 

an, dmohg hervatious offices in the hea- 
e the Ae 
tion of the planet of Luna, or tlie Mon: She 
is ten repfefented bn relie ves, gens, d 
medals, with 4 Iontr Adel be Uiefeent öh bet 
forehead, — 25 drawn by tags or does, but 
he poets elk of het, 
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daa let and ef Her bes Bolle "2s" patrealy 
wht 60M os to 30D: arig 909 awed 5 


11 is this Diana that is ald ww. Fälf in 10% 
with Endymion;: If the 6ceafion of het Ove 


be conſidered, it may perhaps” appenf to be 4 


eie, of. Phatogie” love," aro 
Howener tharbs/ ——— | 
deſcending\ to a ſhepherd afldep,” with & wen 
over ber head 8. 5. S ok 8 Ye At $1 by 5g $a SHY 

, Apollo (or rather Sol) is ſpoke 8 of by the 


Pat mate than, all the reſt of the planets put 


ether. They deſcribe his face as ſhining, 
rd, 


ben wt of the corona adiata or crown of 
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rt. ii. 4.255 Hence Horace calls he 
le EW Id. 125 Stat. Theb. I. 5. 338. 


* v. 


v. 370. Rem. Am. i. v. 248; On'a gem at Flotence the is 
drawn by two beifete a particular not elken aasee i . 
| poets of the firſt ages. e it Fg wx off; irons Halli | 
y this a line in Place e eren but” very 


deſcriptive too of her appearance, Argan. Vit. ve 31. probably 


this fable might be meanvoriginally of the et liples of the moo 


if ſo, ker veil would be the meſt fignificant part of her:dreſs, Ste 


Catullus de comi Ber. 64. v. 6. 
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vg ws they in his chariel Ganate-d four horles, 
With a whip ar a flam heau in bis hand“. They 
often mention his chariots and hint at the ſmall- 


neßs of it. Thee harneſm ſeems to, have been 
| Foſe-coloured, and ſtudded with preciaus ſtones, 


| | i ad #4; 44" of gold. W1 They, tell us the 
— — and, een, the, calour..of bis 
| Horſes, which: * deſcribed as full of life, and 
breathing quick as they run along. His oourſe 


is laid uo lie between two fixed points; the firſt 
half is all up- hill, and the laſt all, down-bill. 
He ſets out ſrom the eaſtern, and drives into 
Weſterd lea, where be is. ſuppoſed to paſs. the 
nights jo the palace, of Oceans, Me js mi- 
ine daily 40 drive, bis. chariot over, a tranſpa- 
tent (or cryſtal) anch lo the heavens, on which 
n ae 20974 end Þ Tr A in 1 I 3 76 77 
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Aa. Ile. 3 Jux. Sat. xiii. v. 78. Stat. Theb, i. v. 28. 
+ Ovid, ep, vill, v. 185. Met. li, . *. Flac, v. v. 414. Met. ü. 
V. 399 - Stat. Achil, ii. v. os artifts repreſent him with 
1 each, and for e ſo that Flaccus dreſſing him 
i a con of mail, with the bens of the zodiac wrought 09 it, and 
"tied round him with a rainbow, is perhaps s his own fancy, or poſ- 
0 h may nne. 55 1 | 
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appear 
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appeatythe/otracks gf; his wheels as on à c · 
mao road upon cart. l +4 
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Al the parts of duration; from the greateſt to 
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7 Hurpurens is not. ſetiled. It In uſed of fire, ſwaps, 


Fon it may not differ ſo —1 rom Niveus 2s may 
LI i. 987126, tht Acht 1. v. $46) Futte iv. 
1 iow Vir: Ges. iii; v. 360. Met. ji. v. 64. Met. vi. je 


Stat 7 5 1. Het. ii. v. 258, xi vg · Met. 
In boar SW ae. 7014 Stat. .Theb. — 9 7 5 Fa Js 
„ 133. * cg of Fol. iz Frequently repreſented in 
by the He appears Jabouring vp hill, e 
„ e Lene ths ee is over him, which Galla 
in uſually with his beadd, 20  wark. nat on the month, but the 
particular part of the month, when any event happened. It was 
3 Fommen compliment, 10 thei emperors. to place them ig the 
zodiac, and even in the chariot of Sol. bimſelf; asd ip ſome f- 
bree of this kind, they might mark, out the time of the year 
| When ſuch an emperor ditg, by the part of the zodiac with which 
they had made him coincide, Where Phabus's own head falls in 
with any Giga, it was probably meant to mark out. the time of 
eee bene At, tg 2 175 10. 
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Eternity indeed is not ſpoken, of az, perſonally 
by the poets, unleſs they meant this goddeſs, by 
the name of Hebe, or etcenal youth 3 but ſhe is 
Pts D 22 oppor = | 
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bean in ber hand, l is ing, big gel! to heaven, on 
bale ofa Tema EF 4 2 at Ron „Eternity i bi 
mate raked, And with 8 e kf 8 r "han * 


His eyes are Wen or towards heaven, hither bei is . M. 
Aurelius and his confort: and on each fide uf them appears an 
eile Wying towards tlie eaſt, the ymbot of deiftationt At the 
dottden of the bas on the left hend 8 the zenius (os Tug poſed) of | 
Moste Citeris (Where the fellcve Mood) reftihg bis Read gsi 
an bbeliſe with à ball on the top of it # an@ om the right is the 
| ſens of Rome looking upwards, und holding up her Hand as ads 
miring or praying. Tbe Romans, in the attitude of praying, bes 
up the pales of their hands open, WOT A Oy. ay 
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etertiſty of the dee Stet il, pee. 
ſented by an elephant, or in a ag drag Bf 
an eephant; ſomietimes By a phcenix, vr win 
bn" av edrititiually fenewed. She appeate'tc 


with d weiß, to ot) Ihe is Ampenettüble- 27 


The Magus Aufs, or gest Plätonie) yeliry 
Wis 2 pet ibd'vr atly- chouſands'of years!) when 
me EaVerify Bodies; "as WEN as all things on 


esrtf ; Would be jüff zs they were ar the'iths 


gen T Gofation ef fe thiny ages is re-. 

preſemted with ſome of the attributes of etermty 
_ itſelf, On a gem of Adrian at Florence, heap- | 
pers with a fine ook and long looſe robe. He 


HORS dis rigdt hand Upzarde, znd Bar the globe J 


and; a nh in bis left. * We 1 


renee he preſides orer + Kale 2 
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turn of the golden 28e 3 and aheretang the high 


e enger ap empoinn was G of Fbe — 

be compleated under bis reigu - S Sec eee 
-. The inſcription of Temporum. Reſtawatiog ſo fraqnent o 
medals, and that of Szculum Ayreum, on zig bad much: h 
, Rune meaning with Virgit's fas n his famous ec- 
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1 logue. to. Pollio, 
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metimes perſonally: by the e povts,;but they cs 
not appear in Any of the worten vf dbe artiſts. . 

. four ages of gradaticns af the lip ct 
e, i „youth, manbood; and old age, 
bre not all ſpoken of as perſons by the poets of 
the better ages. They ſeem to have divided 
the life. of man into youth, {which was carried 
on to forty-five) and old- - age, which may claim 
a e fel. Of 'hoeb an a Thea as per- 
and deitie s. 887 
The Anni, or years, are deſcribed a per- 
bos, with a certain gliding and filent motion, 


«There, are ſome expreſſions which ſeem to im- 
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The, Seaſons te all zepreſented as offs 
both, by artiſts and poets h. Mong ; FR * 
Vier is a youth marked out generally b 5 y. the 
| MOTION! 2. head, or ok, 


corn, or holds ad a hand... Aube 
ually diſtinguiſhed by his crown of different 
1s and Hyems by. his crown of. reeds, by 
abe birds in his hand or. the. beaſt at his feet: 
and by þis being ee a 1 


vaked a. 4 * 2 8 2.37 7718 LES "28h The 
hobo alf bas anitet 


*12q 28 D301t: 130 $18 se 0 nn | oi 
l ſeen br: Bi on * e * 
pier e ea Commnodus, they appeat moving 
Fg relelkial globe, which lies by the gecheft: Tellös. "The 
artis, ig Well ad the ports} have ſometimes zn eye to theyfope 
iges of Tife in their teprefentations of the ſeaſons,” See .Ovid- 
Met; xv, 213. where ver is infantile and tender; E Itas young 
and ſprightly ; Autumnus, mature and manly ; and Hyems, oli 
Wddecrepit, P 
2 Met; fü. v. 27, 28. Hor. Epod; il. v. 18. Wie may {earn ſe- 
*veral \ways of the artiſts repreſenting the Seafone from the poets, 
which ; appear not in the works we Have.” ses the following pat. 
= Vir, Geo: it, „. $47; Odd er peng Hill, may, 15 v. 13. 
Met. U. V. 2 29. Met. w. v. 211, 213. Stat. I. a. 8 lv. * ry, 
Me X. v 273. Hör- J. iv; ddt J. v7 . Met. Wo d. 
Met. fi. v. 30. Falk: ni. v. 23 5. Stat. 1:4: Sy v6.66 Vir; 
Te v. 32: Bruma and hyems differ thus 1 hyecs Bgoificl 
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5 grunkey attitude r. Sen $120 sq vive 
Dies ( the Day) was looked on as a-divinityy 
2 e N — ik Sol, in au cha · 
Ay Ee he es toorifive HND ,b4 
Nerger che is more. diſlun dy men- 
2 
voned in a perſopa} charaQter.,., She is crown, 
with poppies, and perhaps. fometimes, with 
ars, - Her appearance has ſomething venere: 
able and me jeſtie s the has large dark. wings, 


ot do ** une 201 ave 10 1&1 Mil eg 


—_ ag cor t9 hay begn copied from ſame. andert ro 
cefion. . Not one of his, Me Ge ne, rye 


this, ee probable he did not invent, but copy it, 
» The Saturnalia were then celebrated, Stat. 1, 3. Sylv, 1. 
e „N. 6- 1 8 Z. G e avi. 3 
Flat. Bacehid, afty ln ſc vit, Miet: it v.25, Falk. , x. 889. 


. Ji. v. 72% There ag exly | LiſtinQiop of the civil der. 
 midnig] Fe 85 
fup-fet, Plin, Na at, Hift, I. i. f. 49; ., Yarwil,, ſpeaking. of the | 
evil . e Kya oof N ip. his tiwe, but 
. than fl for erga lieh would bare, 
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— She dr rchfeferted 25 jidin 
in ar ohafzot Gren by ture black borſes; 3 80 
every part of her tage is deferibes b ſome = 
3 — cn Fd; Nic 


ed, though neee en en I we may ju Joe 
 byhe'\poets, her complexion was ſuited by the 
r ſometimes of 

<z-ſometinies pale, aud [6gietimey 
er Erb, -nccvidiing to the ſort of 


mo ning they intended to reptefent. Her (kin 
was like that of Apelles's Venen with ſuch a 
kuinid calf; Fler robe was of a pale bright yel-. 
low,. ant the held; a; whip: or à torch+in'.hers 
hand. „Her chatiot was of a'fine:roſe<eoloury 
wich pearly of dew upon it, and the Horſes were 
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e iys,v, G60. Met, v. . $3. 73, Many, vo Gar Ke 
A 6. 369. 06. 27, v.25. Set. Thad: 10. 5 Fach 
int v. 34. "Ev. . 7 741. Met iv, 1. 91 Fd — 
Stat. Theb. . „ 2. Viet. U. Ii. v. 243» 0 2 4.7 — ; 
The Thy dend called Nox the moſt antien jent 

Ses che foltowing plages, Ovid. 2 15 25 15 
7 70. vir. Cb. 1. v. Na "Stat. Theb. LS v. n 

y. v. 404+ Ovid. I. i. el. 13. v. a, 10. 
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rer he evening) e awe win 


him 1 black -1 horſe, as — . | 
phorus a whites one The artiſta diſtinguiſh 

bim by a torch when ha is che fore · runner of 
Sol 2: don vie u dad be mult, S n 

10 The” Hore | (or Hear) are re by 
bees in fie eolowed or embroidered robes 
Sliding oh wich a quick and eaſy motion. 

Orid mentions them as ſtanding at equal · diſ- 
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1 ale tb the Oteck NN wee tun peril 5 


, like, Vewus's; wight þe painted droppings Faſt ills 
* State, Theby ji, v. 136. Rane x 180. Faft. 
in . 714. That Jutea 6gtifies a pale-yellow, or fulpbur-es! 
Jour, is plain from Ovid, Met. xv. v. 337. Stat. 1. 5. Sylv. i 
N 10. Fal iv. v. 944. Faſt. 5. v. 260. En. vii. v. 26. En. 
xi. w. Oxid. I. i, el. 13. v. 2, Ovid. Conſol. ad Liv. v. 282, 


Faſt. ive. 5. 122. Met. xv. v. 197. Mer. i. v. 145. | This god- 
: ? ted a6 d. :Fing Nx nd Somfus 


Bakke ens, thre Th ni. v. 57.9 and chncng the con- 
fellatidns; but 'of heaven. Gst. Theb. v. v. 274.5: The laſt 
ner jdiculous ſobj e might” 
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tances about the chront of Sol. Others müke 
tnem attend that deity at his ſetting out or nt l 
coming In All agree in deſcribing them as 
attendaats of Sol 3 and "therefore it was that 
ſome oſ them were always ſtationed with: Ja 
nus at the gate of heaven, as ready to acemi 
pany. the cbariot of Sol in his daily courſe u. 
Janus preſided over the gates ol heaven and 
was therefore repreſented ſometimes with a ſtaff 
in one hand, and a leu in, ihe aber, When, 
ſupplications were: made touany god, Janus 2 
firſt invoked, becauſe it was be that was to 
 give.accels. to the prayets, even to Ad A 
He was conſidered as the moſt ancient | 
e eee ee e a GAZ Ads 

"7 Faſt. . 418, Stats Ted. ab. pr eto. 
This glidiog motion-is attributad to all the deities prefiding ber 
ally part of dne, "Ovid de At. Ann. Ui. . 68, Aeg. . u. 460 
Flac, iv. v. 98, Stat. Theb. Al. v. 4. 1 Fall 36 v. sg. 
There is a known Nelerd at Rege, the figures whereof haveibeen 


taken only for © many lafics dabebg for- their diverftomũ hut 
qur author takes hem to be the Horte, ſvom their pobtion and: 


attitudes. Their hands are mutually Psd, tbey ie placed une 


ftrait. line ; ſome ſeem comibg towiagds Fits * 
from you, and they ſtand bt cial Uwe yaa 11 


with the haogs, . 1 wah nn Ta] 
„ Faſt. li, . 245: A lee a cs. 
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| freak with doth i, mouths at orice, Bt 4. S519, I. v. 20, 
Phere ie x ef Janus Quadriforniis bn V bridge it Rome, rn 
whence the place is called © Quatre Cute. In Tome Byites bf 
him on meda's; he has bot one body with four heads, ' Under 
this fort of figure which looks every way, they meant perhaps t 
Tuma emen figures With Ths"face; 


— —— nie * 
andy 1 ſuded to by che poets, | Hence lie has in” ſome figures 
the conſular faſces in his hands, | Claudian,” in his defcription of a 
veterable 014 -perſonage twfis cave of ktemty, Whether be means 
Jars or Time, has given him attributes, which ths poets s 6f the 
I mark: 
De laud. Stil. . Y +04 Ag Brie ww? 

ien 
bas 
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are ce ep 
Which have the Abbe best 6h. . 
ſide, - preg on 3 


Sede you editn A nt 
0 . 14 


0 95 be f 15 'his mythol 1 le r 


god-of ſpace or time; b but cas as wholly founded 


ehe Et than Cm: BpCa 35 p65 2IPIME 


" has, chad, 218 iis, gurl A197 af 

* e Theſe were 6 HY Kd Gar Ates Ha. were 
almoſt wore out with age, Faſt, i. v. 235. Their numbers now 
makenhens oatralued.. [;Was;thete but ane left, it Fould debt 
leſy be;deemed,as, great treaſurn is an Qthoi; eſpecially as, they 
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£ apys's. em le were leſt od td come out 
2 17255 e . 
gats in War Unt hem in peace; pre ye 
—— — pron 
n rn peta. the idea of war, being 


ny 85 ſecure by Janus, who! otherwiſe would have 
CAS ith den Gan pribabhy belebt! 
by the vulgar — — cathdlics): bote tbe 
priſer ſapty-pargicularly Mil, wanefanatber opinion, mo 
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bor, 62d, See Macrob 
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dannen beg n ee en re 
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ere en ſome. wlievgs.6f ths fall N : 
[aging 1s toy te ee ee CL, wed : 


t ay ] 


Tbeſe deities! are. all fying- on, but Win 


more or ldfs ſwiſtneſs, acgording t to the diffes 
Warane can wind has in thoſe potts“ 
1. Solanuss or the eaſt- wind, bolds-ſeveral forts 
bo fruits in his lap; moſt of which _ 23 


were of foreign growth, and 


is flying on rather more impetuouſly ,—+2;: Aus 
Aerggor, the ſouth- wind, and, r cus or 
South-welt, b are all repreſennted a, 


er —— — 2 ar wind; 


_ 33 beautiful youth, Almoſt naked, and gliding 


an with che gentle motion, with:'a little Bug 
ket:of ſpring · le ters in his hand. = 6. Corus 


or the north-weſt, is elderly,” and with a bears. 


He is dreſſed ſo as to defend him againſt the 


cold and pours water from a. vaſt in his hend. 
75 Septentrio; on the north -wind, reſenſibles 
Sous in age and drefs, hut has no vſe; and 
as more affected with the cald, be holds up his 
mantle before his noſe and mouth 8. Aquifo, 
br the noreh. caſt, "is elderly too. He holds 


an 


olives, in, is hands, 1 vhich grow? in g Steat 1952 


Aron $74 


about A — sin 5 entstand 
. Nall ant one.) ud Lo [The 
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wy red this diviſion ae aaron 
ſubdiviſion into. twelyeb. But che moſt antiens 
and which was followed by the Roman poets, 
Pap. the diy iſan into four... There are others 


616. wh ge . Piel ng! AHH hes 
35 4 Eatus,'0 the genius. of the -eaſt-wind, 
2 over all the eaſtern quarter of the heas 
vens, By one deſeription, he looks 8s delight 
alen in another, he · is playful/or Wantbm. 
He is ſometimes impetuous, and ſo metimes di 
ode wich we ftorm he has een driving a- 
long dhe ſea . From ſome expre ions be Womb 
to have been repteſented on horſeback, or per- 
haps in a chariod whicling through the air e. 
ates Auſter, or Natus, the genlus of the 
louth-wind; was the chief director of 0100. 
He (Schr ibed ab large; and- old, wich greg 
Wen 1 nd 0 209 o eie, Std 20 _ 7 jet 
hs, Nats 22nd l. n ehe eee. 
Net is w. 66. in b. v. 47. Ovid. - ep. Ber. 12 
| For Ju ins a.. v. „ Fhea At. Tl V. be Ret oe, 
2 perſon's being in a. chatiot 3 and fo'ma =_” 
erh) the Se, oben uſed f hs Fab a 8er Five, 
Arg. v. 611. and En. ii. v. 417, | 
,26910U «þ hair ; 


I 8365 1 


: Hair 3 Uf 4 gloomy 9 
abou habende. vad s de . 95 wi 
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Mgr LI or e „n ll 1 | 
over the weſt; and is the mildeſt of al qt 'th 

wind · deities, His perſonal charakter is youth 
and gentleneſs. Ovid deſeribes him, with the 
ꝛephyrs his attendants, as taking care of the. 
| flowers that adorned tie earth in the golden : age. | 
gag nr Leen joe 'off the 8 


ehie'Sprinig2/” and Ovid gefibies bee fs pond « 
love with Flora, which ended in a ma 
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which See ee - Hence: f „ . „ *. 
320, Volumina is uſed for a large robe, Stat, Thb. l, 9352 
Vigil ſees to allude to the gloominels of k his — 
ne fe, ' Quid cog tet hnimidus auſter, Geo, fv; Sons: 

| | | 
ter) are for changing cogitet into, cogat or conciter,,.  with- 
out the leaſt authority. See ſevera] deſcriptions-of Adler, 
Vir, Geo. iü. ae Arg. l. v. 612% Juv. Sati v. viYor. 
Theſe ſeem allpde to ove paintings Fholle enn. 
| mers. 2 91 ae ; oN  E at 30134 e ede 55 
f A . ti, V x08..Lucre y. v. i Fü 
r + 4; e has 1 % „ 
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mere m From 
the-coldne(s of the elimate over which he pre- 
ſided, he is called „ the ſhivering Tyrant 
Ovid- ſays he is almoftalways rough, and in a 
paſting and deſeribeethimy in che-account' of 
hin rape oH Ori thy ia ar hardening frow ard. 


r Wall- Hones 14 hand Sent cause of 


A aid A oeidbaidanetio® drr 
Ole other- four winde in the 
eight, Solanus is not mentioned by the Roman 
poets, ho ſeem to have given up his place en- 
tirely to Euruse Afrieus; or che Tounh- weft Weſt is 
deſeribed ay Raving dark Wings; Wan Corus. 
the north-eaſt, as fpreading out his duſky. pi- 
nions, and driving on.a ſlom of ſnow-againſt 
Haanibal in bis peſſege over the Alps Ovid 
r e | 
Kquito,” ord 9 8 h-eaſt 5. nos bit, 
Loa 8 Zit od” 7 5 e rr 
Met. vi. v. 711. 686. 207. A nee 
1 e b rs Salat v, N W Fel Fly * 5 
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The dien all brothers; bons 
of Alira, che elder brother 0 Saturn, by 
Aurora: Though the poets generally tepreſent 
them with wings, in the feu remains of the 
artiſts they bave ſometimes none. Their uſual» 


faces ſo as our - modern painters and rs 
imagine; They are deſcribed) with dabra or. 
wreathed trumpets to blow with, not unlike the. 
a A * n 1 
ider due bande delle of, the, Eat bad 
Shers,.; COLI | 


dle hand of A wind-deity Fenvte Ain) he 
Tr wich him. Auſter probably (like the, 
2 r e iratburdt. . 
105 „ub 4 0 Siber ry "The 
, ie ge AHERN; eat? RE wag IN” | Dis MIN 10 7 


xk. v. 64. Mit. I Wen e ene 


plagus, regreſenting the fall of Phaeton in the Borgheſe gardena, 


without wings on the arg, yeatorum, in the Capi, Met, 
2285 Propert. I. ii. el. 5 2 ea! Yo427e |: 2 
3 Vern i. v. 362 The f + of the wh Figs not 


1 a * * *. . 


hinder its hea ſhow for Aqyaring (who. was ſup- 
poſed to 1 2s 3 of t N rains about the e 
bee a one on the Furneſe · globe, Hor. I. i, Sat. i. v. 36. 


Vir. 


manner of blowing was not by diſtorting b, 


* 


The Aurz, or. N are, marked-out | 
by the : veil which they hold i in thei ir hands, and 
EN Yutters arch-wiſe over. their heads *, 
2 theſe deities are not to be found ir in any 
dcn the are very, . often to be Leh wigh ta 
dae #: — * Abs, de leech an 
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o. J. v. 211. 0 
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| there gerd many others under each of theſe principal winds, | 
tH | who! had their name from their chief, und fame; vo wear Ai 
1 be, or. gentle, fore. of nortl —— 
Geo. i 339. n. i. v., 52. Geo, ii. v. 384. Lucr. v. 
v. 744- 747, Hor. I. iv. od. All. 7. 4. By comparing Lucretius 
and Horace together, the bugs or Then pales rhight Mow 
5 e ſpring. Get ed navy ien mnt 
- | *That the Romans uſed the e e is evidenic 
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5 Wide . Ng FAS without wing 

a is Em abut” — 4 rertin ti g themſelves. in 

wat tand p ſeafing been to them. 
To” many'Sylphs} ſpor- 

0 ive happy heath * bn and N 
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From whar is faid here, and elfewhert one may lan that 
Romnitps made perſons of ideas ang thi e which we Babe 
been wſed"to conſider in that ght. In che preſent kale; be- 
_ the number or indes, und of breeze, "Which are vurned 
into zods and goddeſſes, they had other fuppoſed inhabitants of 
tee air: Tue windsy in their ſcheme, wete*capable'of having 
 fons and danghtersy and who can determine ho far their ſami- 


nes might run dn? Every cloud might” be & boddeſd , which 


would account for Iuno's cheating Lion, a+ the ſupp Sling Mura a 
erfon, does for the jealouſy of -Ptbcris. Had weather, a Melkus 
Dare a divinities ; and thete were ſet forms of prayer even to 


5 e. Park and damp wether, froſt, cold, and beat, are ſpa - 
ben bf as perſons, Zn. iff; v. 10. Cie. de nat. deor, | iii. p- 70. 
"ww Arg, i, vere 654» Lucr. 5. ver. 736, 746, 749% Aids- 

hanes introduces the clouds 28 perſons, er cloud · nymphe, one 
rn of Phepxus and Hells, Met . 
"Hr TAder Ad Hef ning eee ſons ba 
> eee Plin. I. xxxy., c. 10. * 
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dt Ebene lde alias Helge hb appears 
not in an) gem modal, rel ie ve er pictute ef the 
antients. They deſcribe im of ùn ang tem 
per; and reugh looky ſitting in a vaſt cave, 
with his ſubjects ſettered or chained down, 
about him Theſe he was ſuppoſed ti let out 
enen. 
Juno preſided over the air; and, in that 
3 ſhe is fepreſented on 1 Breek⸗ me- 
dal, in à light car drawn by peacocks . The 


Auræ,; or air nymphs, may very well be ſup- 
5 poſed to be her ſubjects b. 2blolf bags Aol | 
Jupiter is almoſt as Well uw lor being 2 | 
- chief-ruler:of the air,” as för being the ü. 
band of Juno. His province w direct the 


B tis; 216 183d bus 2186.2 A 6 of 
rant 9 725 Ar Ro It ver, $7-1 Flagg Arg. 
ver. 597+ 10. 954 2 * ver. N 
e ee hed te Was from. ry 
|» $663 mot Qoiitent wich whipping Cords ah 'Euras,'he'fe 
+ their prefdiaiz ted, Sat, x ver; R 11:4 Aw!) 26 
83 She appears en the medal as almoſt naked, whereas: the 
„Romans dreſſed her like their own matrons, It is obſervable, 
"that the epithet of Azuxwaever given to Juno, by Homer, is 
8 imitated by 4g Latin N ay $1 23AT 7 
34 ＋ Þ When, th We. Virgil, makes her ak. of che ſouxteen 
e hs, bex cholen,; artendapts, they, ware. robably+ ſo, many | 
ally 33 the gffery.one of — 


52 En. i. Ver. 13 5 dots; OY ads zi owe 1 
0 . 1 8 1 | % * ; "rains, 


— — The 
» (figures: af q upiter, as diſpenſing thunder and 
dightning, have alteady been conſidered. 


Tua Jupiter Pluvius, orthe diſpenſetof rains ia 


_ ra where repreſented, except on a medal (where 
her is ſeated in the elouds, holding up hig right 
hand, and pouring down a ſtream of hail, and 

rain, from.iton the earth, whilſt. his fulmon is held 
don in his left) and on the Trajan aud: An 

tonine pillars. On this laſt, as well as on the 
medal, be appears with am elderly and ſedate 
look; and holds out his arms almoſt in a 
ſtraignt line each way. The wings given him 
on the, pillar, relate to the original and prin- 


cipal character of Jupitat; of preſiding over 


the air. His hair and beard are all ſpread 
eune by, rde rain; which e deſcends in a ſheet 


1 im, .and falls fo or the. ol eff elhment of the 


as ſtruck with the Hghtnin 
peſdee chem 4,005 e 


bs fte "626 


ans, whilſt, besann ren ſedted | 
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4 This repreſentation was s memory e of the rat deliver · 
5 übe or Nr. Aurelids in x battle with the iS 


\ "Nortins'betng ulmott ſpent with Beat and birſt, and on "the 
-*p8fht bf being defeated, $7 1 Tadden the" 5 was pong and 
a violent tower fell, which greatly refreſhed che Romans; at 
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rcomas ; The | 
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tal, 7 Nat. hift, I, XXXV, 5 * Lir. l, Xs Cap, . 
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24 N. ſcarce any character of Jupiter 
that wWas more capable of giving ſublims idea 
to the artiſt than this of the Jupiter Pluviug, 
For though on the medal and Antonine pil- 
lar, he is all calm and ſtill, yet, on the Trar 
jan, le appears much more agitated; and the 


the Erne time tbat che Fightnings (which fbemed 


d path 
their enemi es breaſts) helped to intimidate and defeat them, 
This bad ſo much the air of a miracle, that it has been chal- 
lenged a as ſuch. both by chriſtian and heathen writere. 

This Jupiter PH-vius may help! to explain a paffage ot Laden 
ſpeaking ef the power of the Theffallan witches, ne bulas 
nimboſaue / ſolutis ercuſſere comis; whe: e he, meaning to de- 
ſeribe them 10e Inn hair looſe, but as pou: 5 
ſhowers ſrom it, as Jupiter is repreſented, Luc, vi. ver, 46 9 

That Jupiter often aſſiſted their armies by ſudden fler #1? er 
rain, was ia notion early received among the Romans. Livy 
mentions two inftances, one in the 2 Nfth year of the city (1. ii, 
cap. 62.) and another againſt Hannibal, when he had drawn up 
his army before the gates of Rome. This, by the hiſtori ane, 
was reckoned” fupernätural. Liv. I. 26. cap. 17. Flor. I. H. 
cap. 9. Silius aſeribes it to Japitet Capitolinus, Sin i. ver. 


625. Beſides the figure of Jupiter,” zn his chief temple, there 


was another, on the outfide of it, on the top of the dome; ſtand- 
ing in his chariot and, probably, with the fulmen in his hand. 
Sus makes him diſcharge this at Hannibal, as Florus ſeems to 
make the ſlorm come ſrom the ſame quarter. By what follows 
in Silius, this figure held the ZEgis in his left hand. Sil. xii. 
der. 705!" This was one of the oldeſt ſtatues in Rome, and was 
firſt made of earth, but was afterwards caſt in ſome richer me · 


Roman 


2 i 
> 2 
* 
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Roman poets (whoſe works are counterparts 
of thoſe of the artiſt) not only peak of Ju- 
piter as deft ding in violent fhowers, büt as 
all ruffled too with the winds that uſually at- 
tend them r. Silius writes quite into poetry, 

when he is treating this ſubject: and e *&f 
the fineſt paſſages in the Eneid relates to the 
ſame. Tt is where Evander is pointing out 
the capitoline-hill to neus, Which Virgil 


ſuppoſes Jupiter to have choſen ſor his Peel 


liar reſidence, before his temple, or even Rome 
was built. The poet deſcribes his appearance 
Pr in . the 1 of clouds ad dark- 


ern 110 


neſs”. 8 ASQ, FS E TIRE 
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f „ Ving. Gov. ir an. Har) 4164, us ver. 12. 


Eng ix. ver. G7 bo. ;i ; E 6 | 
n. viii, ver. 354. Son Mile. Par, loft. 1 ver. 268. 


Deuter. iv. 11. See Pſal. xviii. ver. 79—11, where the gu 
of darkneſs is moſt ſublimely expreſſed. Indeed the idea 1 
darkneſs/is, in itſelf, exceedingly fit for majeſty... "There = 
| ſcarce any thing of a. more ſolemn and venerable turn than the 
profound ſtillneſs of midnight. And. this, probably, was yet 
more ſtriking to the heathens of old, for they (beſides what 
they naturally felt, as well as we) looked upon darkneſs as ons. 
of the moſt ancient and reſpectable of all their deities, Seye- 
ral nations held Nox and Chaos to be the eldeſt — their © 
Virg. Geo. iv. ver. 7 Es i. ver, 73s See | 
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Tel, or the geitlüs of the ealif'$6%, way” 
reck5hed che daughter of Thus, or admit 
ration't. * Ts "poets" Oak? ef if bath "a5" 
| Kardfome} and ﬆ finely drefled; ' They make 
her the Nene Juno, 20 Triton was f 
Neptune, or Mercuy of Jupiter. She "has 
Wings to ow ber diſpa (ch, Ine is large 
delerbed by Statius with 2 Zone, which h. 
all the beautiful colours we ſo much dit fi 
the rainbow. ID 


2 The goddeſs Fame i 18 Ad n 1 
as winged, and hurryiag en with's: buſy mo» = 
tion, Virgil makes; her à growing fit pl 


| +7, 

thing beyond the power Sk. painting or, feulp- 

ture. to expreſs, and Which, is even hand. ta 

ee [4 en her great many eyes, 
41 * eil E „Nuten 

324 #34} 21 „ S465 A Hi din Þ bauten 1 84 5 

z% 64-4495 Leh] God or ot 7 bas 1 1 * 1 171 (93 1450 


t Met me gy ver. 353. The. poets al aumantis, 8 
deren de V quia. oe Chun bun, habet amis 
bil s 5 W tab . i es "The 3 81107 2 


En. ix. $751 3 — 3 ver. 270. Stat. The . K. W. 
83, 123. She is repreſented in the Vatican Virgil in the at- 


titude of flying to deliver a meſſage from Juno to Turnus. She 
has a glory round her head, is ſurrounded with clouds, with a 
veil, which ſhe holds in each hand, and which cireles over her 
head, as emblems of her bow, and of her being an inhabitant. 


the air, 
Ade A. iv. ver. rh ther are but two bier be 
fides 


. 271 1 


ears tongues, and months, fo may well 
call. her (as. he does) ja RA goddeſos and 
monſter. Statius drefi 
all over with murders, 1 50 and fieges, Ovid. 
| deſcribes her cout and attendants. He places, 
| her; palace in the middle of the world, between. 
heaven and ear: th, where the ſees all that paſſes 
therein, + V irgil ſays, me flies about by night. 

and se on W palace, or other Emine nce, by 


er in a robe, wrought, 


day * 0 „Modan 244, 


een eee rey es 19 is Tied | ne 
relates tb, Tiſiphane,, (Geo. in. ver. 55 1) and the ether in 
Alecto; Where be fays,. as that fory looked at Turgus, © her 


CE. ber latyer and her En. vu. ver; 448. This is, 
theds, the wreatet ing. ser of imagination in al his works, | 


| There Tok Bede bias Hatse of Fams at Florence; th it's Wing 
e out, the upper port of hich is ſtuddeß with eye. 


x En, iv. ver, 189. It is likely ſome low painters of old {like 


f = moderns) repreſented Fame with eyes and ears all over her 
body, even to fingers ends; z _ which Lucian * to ri 


aal delt 4.3 1 90 hk 
75. hi Ven 437. "Fame 1 bet Vepritite#4 Faith be. 


ERH iv. Ves. 195. 181. tet. 


ſore the chariot of Mars, which is driven by Br nens. "Theb. vil, St 


ver, 73. "Met, . 5 61. 43. En. f iv. ver; 17 
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ay governors 1. 1 I world (of Matetee 
and Neptune and Amphitrite as rulers, of the 
Mediterranean or inland ſeas, with the n. 
Ana. +241; Taiton, Proteus, 3 and. Glaucys,, 
F The progeny. of Oceanus, as Nereus, Do- 
ris, ind all che Oceanitides. © 4. | 0 
deſcendants. 9 The Nereids, © or deſcendants 
of Nereus. 6. The adventitious, or made 
gods, ſuch as Ino, Palæmon, and the like. 4 

Oceanus an and his wife Tethys, the Rulers: 


Tak: v4 


&, che, watery world, r 1 _ 
” 4 T5 90 M097 W . 
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the Poets; but they ſay little that is deſcrip» 


tive of them. There is ho figure of Tethys; 


but Oceanus probably i is Hay. on ſarco- 


phaguſes, whereyer Fell, d,a water deity 
are oppoſed to one another; Flag on relieves, 
where the 5 for cements are expreſſed by 5 
ſoas. 33.7477. 20) Jo. 441 T1600 2 


; 4 
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N EFT UN FE. 


Neptune, on a medal of Adrian, rata 
ing, as he” was generally repreſcneed, with 


his trident in bis right hand. This was his 


peciliar ſceptte, and ſeems" td be ufd by him 
chiefly to rouze up the waves: hüt he feine 
times lad it aſide, when he was "to appeaſe 
them, though he reſumed it ori cetafion b. HF 
holds a dolphin in his left hand, and reſts one 
of his feet Mi ITE 4 a to ſhow bel pre. 


ot +2343 159 * 


3 Vins. Geo. iv, ver. 2 Ris Catal 5d Odi, isse. ur 16. 


Virg. Geo. i. ver. 37. Faſt. vi. ver. 22. - Met. i. ver. 5 * 
Niet. vi. ver. 7. Flact. Arg. i. Wr. 688, Mc 


ver. U. The trident is ralled, triplex cuſpis} and Nehm 
himſelf Tridemiſer. Met. xii, ven, 594, 596. Net. ne 
2331. Virgil makes Rim ſhake. Fer to it's foundativh mich 
ha wideat. * n' il. ver," 612, 0 Ovid Hiya; de with the 
Broke of ——— Get RIG ok for the gene- 


| * 66 2:42 2A got een ee 
1 7 N 5 ſides 


Nu! 
ſldes over theinland (eas, and was maſter of 
all the, nayigation o thoſe dais. His aſpeRt is 
Majeſtic and ſerens, (as it is in all his good 8 | 
Lure) and is ſa described by Virgil, en * 
When he is tepreſented as in a paſion*. _ __ 

Phe poets have gen erally del ighted . Fol 1 | 
deſcribing, Neptune as-paſling over the calm | 


durſacs of the waters,,.in. bis chariot, drawn 
by fea, horſes, with a Triton ſometimes on 


l. 4. 4 ; 15. 34 
ach ſide, as guiding thoſe 9% e 
1 . ech modi ul s bugd z 21 70 
4 'P 1 1 TR Form, wed 

$4 1571 21 bg 33 6 TW 
phitr e he : wiſe e of Neptune, © : 


ports; neither i is there any undoubted! figure of 
her, though ſhe ſeems to be e ſome · 
eee in his chariot _ % 


eh, le l l. . ao. OY 
4 The fine original deſcription i bs in Hol 4 Fare 

Virgil and Status have copied it. En. f. ver. 1855 Stat. 
rr 60, The make of the ſea horſe, as deſcnbed by 
| n and relievos, Stat. Theb. I ver. 
J« Id. v. ver. 708. Flake, "Arg. i, rel erte 
"+ T er rid in which it is" Wetter whether 
| na ally or literally of her, "Met! f. "ve, Th: A to 
e ee ee, ee 
* EN US 


"© + 
Js 
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© ThE Venus miring, or fea Lee 
be placed in the kighe r oi of che 
regt cceleſtial deities. ” The twöſt celebrsted 
| picture in all anti- Juity was that of this God - 
des, by Apelles . Though” iht original his 
been ſo long loſt, ſeveral ſtrokes copied from 
it are to be ſeen in the Roman writers who en · 
joy 1a fight or it, and have marked but fome 
of it's beauties. In them ſhe appears as juſt 
born from the ſea, complete at once in her 
form, with all, her beauties freſh about, her, 
and wich ber Keds? as Mill wet and humid from 


the wayes which produced he A 3126-4 
gn 1393 Roe D VAR 12 805 5 35 eon Yah 


mot bornStavqar 3d n eds aft typad? 50 


r He is ſaid, in ding it, e have t bi Mb ltere 
paſpe, his favourite miſtreſs, who was giy N 
by Alexander the great. Plin. lib, r. cap. 30. | This 
came afterwards t the Romans, and 4.1 . for * 
time, in the palace of eee {Ovid Ivid, «Is * $21.) 
r bote eie * 
predeceſſor Julius Ceſar, e 1 * . 


784105 deme of theſe paiſages, are. lo Hees that g they might ha e 
helped a g 2. Corregio to Have reſtared thi is lo beauty 


- 70 47 to che world. Per 10 ee 
OMA 


Ci 276 1 


Venus is ſeen more frequently under theicha- 
maler of the Venus marina than undet any 
other“. The moſt famous Venus of Medici 
is not only forined as juſt come out of the wa- | 
ter, bug has a dolphin at ber feet, to determine | 

what Venus the. is. There it another beauti · 
ſul figure of her, on a relievo in the Mattei 

palace, where mne ſits in a graceſul poſture, on 
a ſhell held np 1 dre Tritons.' She holds up 
W long "hair in each 'of her hands, from 
which'the Fog Ain into the men and from 
thence into a baſon below, . AQ, 


FC +4; 4, a9 a4 * „ I by? . 2 


ld tet r bee Wa bonnet Venus; bös 
30 the collection of the duke of Orleans; at Paris Py = 
.paſſapes it appears, 1 That this Venus hold be wickout dra · 
- 2 Ovid, Her. Epift,, vii. ver. 60% Faft, iv. ver. 143. 
hat ber hair (the fineſt poſſible) ſhould be/very wet, and her | 
a hum d and ſhining. * Ovid, ex Pont. lib, tr. ep. i. ver. 
46. 1d. Aw. lib i;h.xiv wer; 30. 1d. Tris Mb. E. ver. 3B. 
3. That the colonting might hae been borrowed. from Tibgl- 
ls s Apollo (Tibull. lib. iii, el. 3. ver. 34.) bad not Cicero given 
ſo ſtrong an idea of it in this pictute itſelf. Cie. de nat. deor. 
lib f. p. 16. In the olleQion of Greek epigrams, there are 
ſeveral relating to Apelles" $ Venus, two of which. ſpeak of her. 
bolting up her hair, and the water flowing from i it, 5 as 
The figures  fepreſenting her as juſt coming from. bathing, 
E others,” "ought, probably, to be ranked uacer- 
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[Chis goddeſs; ems to K 
a ccœleſtial deity, even when ſhe is repreſent 
ed as à deity of the waters She has two ſea 
gods of exalted degret to attend her, whoſe 
office: ſhews their inferiority; 5 their looks 
few their reſpect W — ent H 
ron e h Oboe E fn !figelt ww n db 
£64433 #7toy 3 F 1 0 rte noni dy 
ee 
Ferdl, but, 0g 8 "over all, gene ae 
the meſſenger of Neptune, - Ages ergyry vas of 
Jupiter, and Iris of Juno. | riton is repre · 
ſented boch hy the artiſts and, Pets. with hz 
upper part „ anch kis lomer like a ſiſn 
He often appears with his wreathed trumpet 
in his hand, with "which he Was ſuppoſed,” to 
convene all, the water Jeities, when their wo- 
narch wanted their afbſlance, or counſel. It 
"was: ſometimes a "real ſhell; and ſometimes 


475 l # j TP P 3 «64 & © Toba e "Uo nu 
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* 3 eren on \ his human part. y vt 
wich judgment, there was room to  ſhew great art in_making it 
diſpcult to diſtingviſh where t the brutal rr er | 

human r. Met. i, d . wag en 


22 


r 


bored of ver or tber metal With his 
trumpet he gave the ſignal to all the riders to 
retire into their | ; chanel, s after the L 


4 


* duns dpd RO TE U.S. F ur lente 

— — hip:Nptun 
advanceÞto u high charge. ——— 
a character mote abe big the peel (who 
could deſeribe him in all his various ſhapes, 
with the tranſition from one to another) than 
by the artiſts, who could ſhew him only in 
his oh form, or in ſome one alone ¶ all his 
tram ſmutations. Virgil, of all theſpoets, haa 
defcribet him the inoſt fully. He gives the eha . 
rafter of his perſon, and the deſcription of his 
cave, with his ſea herds about him. He re- 
preſents "him. as Zend ding "them on Wos 4s 


1 i \ 


8 122 "ae Wo Sy 


plunging himſelf ; into the ſea, and 2AS TI ding. 
over the ſurface of it. He marks out, brieſſy 


very pictureſqque manner 
indeed, but in 4 ery "pick A* 91 39 bf 210 ns „201 


ate ee Ats mombchlaz in the time of Clan 
dub, gutt 25 the aderſe Reets were ready for battle, a filrer 
To, prepared for the purpoſe; roſe ſuddenly. out of dhe water, 
aa les bis trumpetzß ac * ſignal to ingage. Sbet. in Claud. 
cp. ui. Met. i. n en⁰οαεeο lo e 
e 2010 OF l the : 


"Nt 37 


che whole ſeries of the! tranſmutations of this 
N b leg 56 Svgey off Wet 


19 < 71 8 x79 di oF ;25 lire 


8 L A U E 
| Glaucus, who, from nan became 2, 
ſex god, and therefore might bedeemed an ad- 
ventitious | god only, i 18, how ver, deſcribed. | 
more particularly than: the ſea deities wſually, = 
are He is diſtinguiſhed a by the uneommon 
length of his hair, and the crown of | reeds! on. 
his head v Paterculus is eyen more explicit, 
than the poets, in a paſſage relating to Ma- 
nutius Plancus, who, to ingratiate himſelf 
with Auguſtus, ſubmitted to great meanneſſes. 
Amongſt other things (ſays the hiſtoman) 5 
_ «danced: „ on the pubs 


54 13. rt 72 164 25 rar "34 a 278 fo 
| e ver. 438. — Cerrulens ver, 700. PILE 
> 8 1 ver. 451. Georg. iv; ver. 478424. ver. 1367 i 
ves. 444—436." ber. gat; 329. ver. 386, 387 wel. 488. n 
bpafliges ſeem to have been copied by Virgil from ſame; ancient; 
Derr 
ſleus, and herſelf to ſurpriſe Proteus, Georg. iv. v. 444. The 
other is the ſtrange turn: is) his eyes, whi ſt he 3s between an- 
ger and compliance ; which ſeems: not only- to. agree with the. 
conteſt in his mind, but. to ſult, his character 25 2 prophet. O0. 
iv. v. 4. Our author: has met vith no fue of Proteus, 


or of Glaucus, Cf = 
* Met. Ui, v. 915, 963. 


SEE ²π v v2 20M inn ne; 
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« lic "te For this _— be was Kippe 4 a) 
naked, 7A fk in was painted of a bea green, and _ 
his head covered with a chaplet of reeds ; th en 
draggiog a 10 lg fſh's tall after bim, he danced 
the Glaucus on Urne dn 2 HY *. 111 n 

Nereus, Doris, and her fiſters the e 
tides, are om times mentioned by the Poets, 
but without any diffinetion. VII rgil feems, in ” 
ſpeaking of two of t them, to e them differ- . 


ently 1 from he Neptunines and Nexeigs, cd 
"Y 5 8 by —— 4h — "4 l 277 1 


— 


* N 1 8. GIO ; Mad, it 
R one of "the fea ny = 
by hogs poets Neptunines, as „Aen. ants f 
Neptune ; it was therefore the greater 
er ETC . 10G 452.558 
1 Paterc. I. ii, c. $5, This fiſh dance is not unlike our dumb 
ewe; or the dances. now uſed in Italy, whetein a character, or 
whole ſtory, is repreſented in a danee. But the thing-that gives .- 
the moſt perfect idea of theſe ancient dances, i is à paſlagein Lon» 
zinus's Paſtoral Romance, which the reader may fre towards the 
end of His ſecond book. Virgil, peaks of the Satyr: dance, 
ecl. v. v. 75. In a littie quaxtel between two low people, Ho- 
race ſays, ane of them begs the other (of a large awkward mak e) 
5 4 to dance the Cyclops.” Hor. J. i, Sat. v. v.63. Plancuß 
is mentioned more an by Horace, in bis Odes, and his 
monument makes. a * 9 on a hill | 
near Gaeta, l 2c 2 als zn 102 eh 300t. 
| © Vir, Geo, v. v. 342. 5 | 
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proptiety hat Flaccus names her as one who, | 


. face arthe brides etal I gee i Pte 7 
i 690. Fav, Sat. *. v. 355. $3612 © 7 doe ran | 7 5 8 


She is in along veſt, and not naked, as the. ſea-nymphs uſually... 


came to gage on the Argo, (ſuppoſed to be the 
firſt ſhip. that ever ventured on the ſea) Tbe⸗ 


tis a amn hem, and fixed ber chief re. 
gards on on Peleus s it is, therefore, with great 


haſtened t to the relief of the ſt ip, when Acſt in 


diſtreſs. Catulſus relates their marriage At 
large; and Flaecus gives à pictuse of her 
when going to be marxied, and of the marriage 
fenſt. which was honeured with - thenprefence!t 
ate kde it s of the les ae : l 


8 * * ＋ 
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p: Catul, were pai EY OY 134 --Catul. 
Nupt. Pet. Ixii, v. 18. "Flac; Arg. I. v. 658. eee 
nuptis Peli. Flac. Arg. i. vert 137. She had à veil over her 


# 


omg A —— ſhe bat « belegt in one . 84, and 1 
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ae 0 be ier. Roe. : 


are; but the feet are not quite hid, the beauties of which are 

perpetually mentioned in Homer by the epithet Appuparafe 
etrig and not forgot by Ovid, Ep. Her. xx. Ver, He This 
was 4 part much more obſerved of old than with- us. we rr 
E gre not rg: a3 Ours are, x Mb AT 2 > 


© the. 


, * —— alk £519, 
= fb —— Parents another. 
The names .« of | ſome; of them are known; 28 
Doch and Galarea but the attributes given ' 
them by the poets are fo uniform, that we can 
Fenn 
Nereid-piece.., Ls 988 eee eee 
The deſcriptions too of them, in the. poers : 
are of a r ny They repreſent them 


1 "E ſurface of it wich their/ long: 
tos: 1 — riling/aboye the vater to ad» 
wire: a ſtrange fight ;, ſometimes, as bulicd, in 
afliting ſhips, and conducting them into their 
Pur. eee eee eee 


Fechten of ine inner "of. 
bt ieh -a 198 ne uin ine W 


2. iet 26) 128:406 Eau art 20 ces Nt 663 
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Et, _ Me. a ve . oy * Nes 1, F 
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the WGients ſeem 16 Rave imagiped, chat all 
the ble fes eſtew En roll of MH work, 
under Which was' an atiüple pace for that Fare 
poſe. This ſpace Wight” be divided into 1 
laces for the ruhing defties; ae dle, Ft 
atid*caves for the teſt 91-918 239941: 32115 {O12 
© The habitativhs"5f the fiwer deitieb, an ip 


their attendants, were, in the ſame anger,” 


"in; with his urn; atfd the Water 
of it, © Thelt temples were-alſs' 4 Ns 5 
ſources : Thie poets ſpeak" of tele! grötto's 


ſuppoſed to be under water, and generally near 
the head of each tiver. If there was any grot- 
the figure of the pre entre emp 
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r eie. Tue. Quartts 1, l. The-palace of Ocean is expreſſly; 
marry ſometimes on the ſnore and. the. 
Stat, Theb. Au. ver. 271. Stat Achit. * . 17. 


= xv, ver. 419. So the habitations of the Nymphe ariſes 


- ſcribed by Virgil, An. i, ver. 168, and of Nereus 1 


and their numerous family, Stat. it, 'Sylv. 2. ver "Theſe: 
deities had a full power over the waters, ode dene 


in the air, when they pleaſed. Virg. Ges iv. ver, 360. Ovid,. 


1. Hi. el. vi. vi. v. 14. 88 on a zem Neptune is beneath the wa- 5 
ter, which: is ſaſpe d in an arch over Bis bead. . 
1 ee the SELB PLL niver, and the ha 


* it's god, as the ſame thing, Stat, Theb, iv, ver, * Pla. 
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of) the — deſctibe ſome of chem 
pattitularly that of Peneuus 2. 
Of all the river eee Fiberims' or che FI 
ſiging deity of the Tiber, is the moſt cele- 
brated among the poets. In a ſtatue at the 
Belyidere, he appears reclined, and leaning on 
his urn, as the figures of the river gods gene- 
rally do u. He is crowned with fruits and 
Lane 4nd, has a venerable look, as head of 


t Statibs, defer og s water grotto in Pepiſcus) 7 8 at 
Tivoli, hint ud ſeveral noted onos. Stat. J. B. S5 l 3. ver. 
Pic xX 

Liv. 1. i. C. 21. Faſt. in. ver, 276, Ovid, I. iii, El, j Ir, 7s 
Ovid Releribes the grotto of "Achilous e edel . 
vet. 16 J. Met. l. ver 38 7. Horkee ſpeales of that of Abe” 
neg, 3-00.74 vr. ta · where. reno: refers! to the hol-. 
lowneſs of the ground. The compleateſt deſcriptian is that of 
the palace of Cyrene, in Virgil, Geo, iv. ver. 334. 362. 37 5. 
36 Hence it is plein, that thete- were thiee forts of habita- 
tions fa che river gde · Grotto 's by ther river near the ſource 
as Egenia's 5 others under ground, for ſubterraneous waters, as 
Albunea'sz ng G * * Nair 
ren!” -. 37> TRAN At; „ 

u 3 e acted with more 3 - 
than has been commonly obſerved. They not only ſtocked each 
element with proper beings, but alſo adapted the appearance, \ 
and poſtures of them, io their eſpective elements. Thus, as 
water "RY ot el * u e ; 
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all the rivers of the a , ehrough which 
he leads his waters into the ſea”, Jus by 
bim lies the wolf ſuckling the 8 
Romulus and Remus. He was ſometimes re- 
pfreſented, too, with horns; a'known:emblem!' 
of power, and which'might denote bis preſid⸗ 
ing over e e as Hl Nenne * 
did his Majeſty *. REBT CS” IDE, - 69/3 Abe. 
The poets oeak of the edlour of his kin, | 
his hair, and his, robes, They deſeribe him, 
too, on particular occaſions (as when amazed 
at ſome unuſual incident, or when under an 
uncommon concern) in, a err pee 
manner v. E oF | 
'The Nile (in 2 let natue of black W 
now in the Vatican) is known by his large 
cornucopia; by the Sphynx couched under 
wn =_- 2 the beten Mie children playing Is 
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| ” Oar: as ver. 117 A . F C7 1 
* Virgil calls him Coroiger, n. viii. ver. 77. Faces” 
gives horhs to alt the greater river bod. Argos. i, ver; 106. 4 


Ibid; vii, yer, 187, "The horns willy be chen hi by'the large | 


crawns-of rede and flowers, and ſo mah not der a 
„n. viii, ver. 64, Ovid. ad Liv. ver, 14. n. , 
62 31 n. bt, ver. 126, de. e esse 
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Bl, big robe, which, conceals His h iQ de- 


1 75 „the Hang pf this river was ngtogiſc- 


bv ancients? Virgily in bis account 
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cern_in; his face, ſpr 5105 his rohes and nr 
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| Viking the defeated flect of \Cleapatia to the 


mer receſſes of | his Kream,” Mort a anal 


” The be Tigris, in the Agallini Kalle g is 


vin by the Tiger, an ek ne i 


Ai Sa is given bert lik che greateh'propticty ; for 
the Nile is the Fr cauſe of the great fertility of lower ABeype, 
as it ſupplies it 


127 . 5 r river god . * 77 N tian 
Jap: ter. Tibul. -< * D El. 7 r 4 oy Fl ye 
Schr Ulade ' ether to the fimous' Ke be ache Sand FN 


phis, or to the myſtic knowledge ſo much cultivated at Heypt. 


Stat. Theb. l. ver; 186. The zisen children repreſented the 
cen Hiings'6f the rl thei} cat, as far as ET Sit | 
Plin. I. xxzxvi. c. 7. The Wee of blac] r- 
bie in alluſion to the Nite" coming . reny Addi, | 

Trav: cht f. E. 15952 9. Ving. Gebrg: vi. ver: 2 
_ ** In fndimoders/Rataes tis menial wh un . kis robe | 
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mn bAtlctifiÞis hand. "Theſe r ri roy ale fle 


docs hoc be Tine fo wüde Ovid, peaks 
a them — ke * crjumphstogether 15 


e. his rn 1925 eac 
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of the pie eee he we + 


ae Danube, has nothing deſcriptive of 


bis perſdn. The Rhine is deſcribed, Lomé 
eue, as conyuered: by the Romans, alf ruf 
fled, and wounded 3..ſametimes in the. Io, ſtate 
of acaptive; ſometimes as vielding, and ſonie- 
times as received into fabbur . nee 
„Eridanus, or the Po, the King Lo, of. the rivers 


of, haly,is repreſented ; in er with the head 


at $17 51 ta iche 


I ts 6172 55 G 2 Gun 335 
. - appear te wi N 39 medal of. Tiba, where the 
C7 ̃ ̃ at that emperor's fort. [Quid, 
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de Art, Am. 3, ver, 225, 40 
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e peer allo on Trajan's pillar, 6 g erg ee 


4 Mr out of the Aream, to ſupport the bridge of boats; jaſt 
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* Ovid, de 0 1. iv. an v. 42. I a Bybet i. 
ver, 51. Falk . 2, ver. 286, , x, Bp. 76 n mm 
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Hi er we, 1 marge ase, < 
fact will ſet forne lines im Viigli, once nin 
Ecidanus, in a very bear light; which, "other! 
wiſe, perhaps, mighe e eee to moſt 
of his readers . N D ey 47 "oy 17 
Several other riveis of Raly re-mentioned 
ins e manner by the Roman poets 2 

175 bs 8 | 8 258 * td; tied p 


* vin. C ver. 404. is tell bea 
becauſe his ſourte was from Kage? do; cl 
Alpes Tabrine. Horace cl uf dus, Tantiff 
his flatue's having the bead 61 17 bis he 
ling 5 bull. Hor; is, d. 14. ven 235. 

(4 mene, ect 1 e 
1 Et gemina auratus taurino cornua "ev, TT ES 
ht BY $ 4 Wan a ins per pinggis ef «be f | 
h mare PLrpureum riolentior effluit amnis, - 

The bavinga bull's head and the cuſtotn of gildingthe hoths; 
iNuſteats the Suit of theſe Buss. Tbe word: bioledtibr in the 
lad. ling, js; not. 40 be under; 4 abſolutely, but in referdiite'to 
the ens ger bingia cg a8 if Virgil ad ſaid 4 No tiver 
— fy through n into er 
et thut the Po. = A An hh 4 

/h Sch anthe 3 Geb. IM „. 
5: The Anio, *  Syly. 3. ver. 73. The Abbufa, 
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particularly Curtius and Egeria. Curtius, after 
devoting bis own life for the ſafety of his coun- 
cry, by plunging into the caver of the earth, 
was ſuppoſed to become the preſiding ARE 
the little lake, on the ſpot where he perform 
the action, and which fill bears his name. 
Statius deſcribes him as ſuch He ſpeaks of 
his wreath: of bak, that ſort of crown which 
was given to thoſe who ſaved the life of a citi- 
zen, and which belonged,” much more juſtly, 
to thoſe who. had faved the ſtate. Hence this 
— Ireathi was, out of flattery, given to moſt of 
the emperors on their medals ; and-there was 
one that was uſually hung up at the entrance 
to "their — Curtius wore it, as the pre- 

count! ; and Egeria, as the giver 
of good laws, deſerved ſomething. of the ſame 
character. All we can learn of her” is from 
Ovid's deleripden'of her. "Atcotding t to him, 


Stst i. Sylv. 3. ver. 56. Teese, Met. xiv. Ver. 89s · 
Faſt, iii, ver. 648. Vulturnus, Stat. I. iv. Sylv, 3. ver. 71 


0 op empnany with flanies-ifſuing out of the vaſt 
e into which de plunged; armed," and” os habet. 
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Ading genius aver it „ 93 e 165% 
.: Seyeral,of the famous rivers, of Greece are 
perſopalip fe bed, in the. Roman pets; but 
there are no remains of the arziſts. to gonfront 
With thoſe deſętiptions. Peneus was, the prin- 
pal river. of Greege, juſt, as the, Thames is 
wich us, Hence it Was, chat they. Juppoſed 
that all, rivers. had their. rife, pear the; head, of 
Peneus. Ovid deſcribes the great caſcade, he 
makes on, his iſſuing out of mount Findus, 
and his. gratta heneath it, more Liſtinctliy than 
the appearance of the god himſelf. Inaclus 
is deſeribed as quite reclined ; and. as ſitting 
And leafing againſt a bank, holding his urn 
4 Noping, . And pouring the waters out of it. 
Achelous. is dilingnilhed as having lat ane of 
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place now called Egeria's grotto, near Rome, where lire an old | 
* which.ie Laid ta he here 5 ht is much def. * 
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bee i, dig hay cet with 
_ crown of reeds. 2 picture of Iſme nos 
dtawn by Statius, from whoſe defeription” one 
might form à very bold idea for al foumtain- 
ſtatue ; as like wife from Ovid's defeription 4 
Acis, after the Cyclops had cruſhed bim tb 
death with the fragment of à rock. He re- 
preſents che Cyclops as aſtoniſned, to ſee 
new - ereated reeds growing through all the 
plates where the rock was ſplit, and to hear 
the waters gurgling within, as they role up to 
the top, and then falling down oh every ſide ef 
the broken rock; and; at laft, fo behold 
youth riſe breaſt- high, above thoſe waters; e 
ay He Aris, only with hear u | 
= of a Hier god, Juſt” them conferred upon 
bim bythe'inflicnce of" his dear Galatea . 
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27 8. Stat, Theb, 3 iv. ver, 106. Mer, 3 ix. ver. 100. Ster. 
Theb. ir, ver. 475. 140 420. 493” Nett xiii! vers 8681 Our 
author thinks, © that the figure of Aeie and his ro would 
male a better fountain ſtory than Latona's evenge on the frog, 
or — by the Nereids, in the gardens of Ver. 
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Frey river god was attended With goddetet 

of. an inferior nature, called Naiads, of whom 
ſcarce enyathinggin- particular, is ſaid by the 
| poets: They deſeribe chem with long bright 
hair Howiäg down their ſhoulders; and, as, 
having a ſhining humid lock, with a fine 
ſhape, and well-turned limbs. Their robes 
if any, (for they are uſually naked) are of 2 
greeniſn colour, with lighter or darker ſhades, 
and fo tranſparent as to ſhow the fineneſs of 
their ſkin and ſhape. Fhey have ſometimes 
flying veils (on the ancient gems) over their 
heads; like the Aure, or Sylphs. Ovid 
dreſſes them with great variety, as they are 
attending at a feaſt. This was, indeed, their 
uſual employment ; for they ſeem to have re- 
ſided, as ſo many domeſtics, in the palaces of 
- the water gods; where they are ſaid to work, 
and tell aries, and. ERR nc 
table *. . | 


eee Gun, © - 
ver. 336—340. and ver. 343—345- Ovid fpeaks of a hun- 
dred, at leaſt, in the Anio. Ovid. I. iii, El. 6, ver, 64. They 
bad often a name from the river they belonged to, as Tiberi- 
nides, Faſt, i, yer, 597. Iſmenides, Stat, Theb, ir. ver, 319. 


. N ver. 347; Stat. Li. Sylv. 5. 18, Faſt, 
iv. ver. 5 accus (Argen. ii fit, ver, 526. J introduces them 


the wob1 nymphe, und tiefſe# them in green. 
ZE; ji; vers 889. Virgil: ſpeaks here af | Juturva, ſiſter of 


Typayde! F208; bee; fovy by. Orig, Faſt ls. x ver, 585-626, 
Fat. i, ver. 426 Virg. Goor, iv. yer, 4 3346-349 Met. viil, 
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NATURE. 


HE goddeſs Natdrelapbears i in a flatue 
0 with great ſimplicity; her robes fall 
dow n toher feet for dignity, and to ſhew how 
much her ways are concealed; and ſhe has a 
baſket of fruits on her head, as the cauſe of 
plenty, and the producer all things. She is 
mentioned perſonally no-Where but in Statius, 
who, ſpeaking of the giants wars, finely repre- 
_ tents her as almoſt breathleſs for fear, and with 
her eyes n ben as oy are in 


a him. 

. e cok CYBELE. 2 
Cy bele (who was uſually Aipoten" to 1 

fide over the earth, and has therefore. general- 

Ma drew of turrets on her tour W N 


. es 320%; has A985 {4 bs: "28 
Stat. Achil. ff, ver. 49. . Diana'6f the Ephe- 
fans, probably; repreſented this godgeſs; as appears from the va- 
"riobs Lyrbols/on her Rgure, "as the ſun, moda, and ſtars, all 
ſorts of mimials, and a number — that the pro- 


#nces and nouriſhes all things, Z | 
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| fented, on a medal, as fitting, with a lion on 
each ſide of the chair, and with-a pine branch 
in her hand. The poets and "artiſts give her 
ſometimes a chariot drawn by lions, in Which 
Ovid deſcribes her as GY from the hea- 
vens to the earth *. s 
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. or the genius of.che. earth, is al- 
wa ways repreſented, in a reclining. poſture, like 
the river gods. The only. conſiderable de- 
ſcription relating to this goddeſs, is in Ovid's 
account of the the fall of Phaeton ©. W Tellus 
is ſometimes W with a globe: (ore orbis 


d En. iii, ver, 113. o. x. x. 263. 8140585 1. ver. 19. 
Met. xiv. ver. 540. Cybele wab a gbddeſs of the higheſt dip- 
nity and worſhip in the religion of the old Romans, by whom ſhe 
is called Domina, Mater, Mater eultrix, Alma mater deũm, 
Sancta deùm genetrix. Our * obſerves here the great re- 
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* Vier. Hl. NO Lads 000 had Here ſo often miued the 
allegory and reality together, that it is difficult 40,9iſtinguiſhy 
where he, ſpeaks of Tellus as an elemeat, and where as a god-- 

. dels, Dryden, in his Hind: and Panther, is juſtly complained 

of by Prior, for this ſort of mixed allegory... The figures of Tel- 
- lus are often to be met with in gems, where Sal. 3 is ſexting out in 

his chariot; and on Sarcophaguſes, TS add Oceanus are 

often in the front, is rat 3 

SY, O 1. 2 terrarum) 
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——— hovihond vad ſometimes the 
orbis (or world) itſel ãs perſonized, 2 ws d a 
medal of Galienus, where he appears under 
the figure of a naked man, kneeling on one 
knee, and the Emperor givint Wadi band to 
hr oh mrs 791 SMAE das yo: 
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| Ae, on a wel of ring ſtands on the 
roſtrum of a ſhip, with r. — 
to, denote. that hg. greateſt .improy 


navigation came from thene {clpecially. from 
T) yre and Sidon) and a ſerpent in the other; 


by which Tray: be 84 chat the art of phy 
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eame ſtom the ſame quarter. The · igures of 
Aſia are very uncemmoꝶm ... 
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Africa, on a medal of Adrian, is repreſented 
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fitting, and leaning her arm on a baſket of 


flowers. She has her uſual elephant- helmet, 
(fo often mentioned by Chaudian) and a lion 


by her. The figures 2 Aﬀrica Are Common 


both on medals and gem She has ſometimes 


a ſcofpion i in ber had, os an elephant. at ber 
feet.” Oxen, a and very e en corn, are uſed. as 
der'attributes, to dend 
ty of art of Aft 
Nomafte, tower Egypt, and oo th 
towards the Mediterranean. 8 f 


Several kingdoms and, provinces appear fre: be: 


quently as perſons on medals, all as ladies, 
though each with: ſome diſtinguiſhing mut or 


. the fertility and plen- 
4 Known th = to, the 


attribute: 'T he-poets of the better iges men 


tion them perſonally, though very mene = 
dut the lower poets deſcribe them at lärges is 
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She appears. as in: deep diſtreſs, oma gem (in Sroſchf's cat 
lection) repreſenting He Sor, drageed behind Achilles's chariot, 
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ar wulatly Ctaidiia' - „Fe le is Sik 
mentioned 48 a perſon in alt Virgil's works, 
nor in any one of his co-temporaries: Lucan, 
indeed, in the next gt, deſcribes Italy im a di- 
| Rebiſed ielancholy attitude, diſſuading Cæſar 
from paffing che Rubicon ; and ſpeaks of her 
being owned withtorrets ®, , juſt asſhe appears 
on a medal bf amelie Plas. Italia i is repre- 


derlei ebe, which ewe that the Nomans 
atrogated to themſelves, not only the domi- 
nion of the world, but that of the univerſe. 


| ſeribes Germania ſometimes 4s kneel- 
Log ar x fittings. 59.:4 dejected manner, at the 
N feet of her SQNquEror, and ſometimes as reco- 
vering berſelf under the mildneſs of the Ro- 
man government and this, indeed, was the 
Fg ways repreſcatiog the conquered pre 
ts on medals *, The Sgares of the pro- 


- ; * * 
1 #. « «# 4 


+ % Goat, l 5178 "rue off 4 * * To We 755 87 Y (Yip vinces 


r There are 0 of this in Clavdian's: panegytic 
 on/Stilichoz-. n nn * Wen 
Britain, 247. £3. IL 1 Falle: 45 15 

_ Luc. . ee a kad —_ ſo 
when, they lamented the deceaſe of their huſbands, or.beft 


/ friends. Met, xiii. ver. 68g. * . 38. Their . 
were bare as well as their breaſts. | v0 Av | 910 24 47 


* Ovid, vu 1. iv. el. 2. _ 2, oy Faſt, i, ver. 646. 
The 


ay 


> 
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vinces are difficult to be met with in the RY 5 
guſtan age. As the ſucceeding emperors add- 

ed any new province to the empire, the artiſts 

began to complement them with a figure 0 of it 

on their medals, This, though « done ſparing- 

1y, at fir, grew at laſt, to be a cuſtom, Ws" 
WMybat is faid of provinces holds equally. of 

cities. Any perſonal, ſtrokes about them are 

very uncommon in the dod ages, but frequent : 
enough. i in the 2 as in en and Au- 1 
ani: ine on oo fie M13; © 2: ROW , 


8 of 


Senn 44 R PY. Mm E. 8 
Rome indeed bas more aach nin Gn 
her, : in the poets "of the beſt ages, than all the 
ren put together. "She is "repreſented on a 
155 medal of Nero, (as fhe Freq quently i: is b. F 
e Bet as knot wn A 
in one Band, and the goddeſs Victory -(fome- 
times with a globe) in the other HE ter 
and poſture denote N as her 8 do 


14 


| barn has appear on the e pry LY 
either as depreſſed under one emperor, or raiſed up by the hand 
of another. It was a conſtant opinion among the Remane, that 

. they were deſigned by heaven to ſubdue the whole earth, n. i. 


ver. 28 5. An. vii; ver. 161. A vi. ver. 8 7% * * 
* as Romulus s time. ge PO Livy wag 


++ :® i ae 0 
4 06 i the 


IT 360 1 


BD the conqueſt « 2 che world, by ber ien 
ments in war! bay . Ovid deſcribes the genius of 


Rep e 2t.t the feet of Brennus, , when the 
© capitol was taken by the Gauls, as as | the con- | | 


IEF) 


s Pi inoes appear at the. feet of the em: 


# 1 


erors, e 8 cribeg, by 1552 with 3 


1 2 1 


3 n,of turrets >, On. her, head. In her fi 955 | 


ſhe, appears in 2 helmet; but the other i is to 


3195 4; Gu 


77555 for the "deities of cities, t hat, very proc 
ably, ſhe was fometimes, re r epreſented d with V; 
26; * 4445 in 

too by the artiſts b. : 

non TJIVO DI: WET nes! nk 2013 bus (4397 8 
1 -ceordingly the pe . kde ctern 
ty z the taifftels. of e Fb ep 


25 U.! 1 Li, Rr ver. ag. Hor, I. ir. 01 16. 
2 8 Their that they were to be- 
du 24 


Hh Mo el roll ptoprfl. 
e babe e monsichy) was given 2£ 4D 
attribute to Rome, than it is now to the fatyes of each petty 
Fringe, as to Ah rulere of patticular kingdemtt He 
ast vii 360. Qvid:faxs,/ her-face was like Auguſtus s, 
it ſharp; indeed, te be on ſome medals. Ex Pont I fl. el. 85 
rears 824 iu. ver. 4775" The appearance of this goddeſs. 
is generally ſo warlike, that the Fgures of Virtue habe been 
tahot-forcher e pircicular'y by Bollori, in relation to ſome 
sas on u fine relisde in the Admiranda; and on the trium 
phah- asches, * which he calls Rome, theugh they are dreſfed ke. 
* Amarhnhf with breait3 bare, R 
ene. R e 
* 
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Alexandria appears en medals an and 
G T medal of Adrian ſhe is is marked 15 18 
Aﬀrica, 45 with” the 4 attributes” of plenty. She 
has oy and W about ker , which are very 
proper, as 5 ſhe was the granary of Rome. 
Not only ci ities were repreſented! as perfone, 
but every houſe bad its preſiding deities. The 
Penates (who were ſuppoſed, the protector of 
the maſters of families, theit wives, and chile 
dren) and the Lares, who preſided ouer houſe- 


keeping, the ſervants, and domeſtic affairs. 


poets ; the Lares are defcribed 'as' they, 
pear on a ſepulchral lamp (in Bartoli], 


ſhort, ſyccint babits, to ſhow-their readineſs: 


| © 2 dan Jo, stef en 07 won e 11-0855 Ana>; waridhg. 
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cities'were very common of old, and were carried in tam. 
Ovid; Art. Am. I. i. ver. 126. but are ſearce now. There wrt 


ſome on medals, e even IMF ure pre k 


by any Roman poet. Su 3£1 31 ow 0 Y 
Virgil ſpdales of "chats; He Sits: tis 


An. iii, ver. 147 The art ſigured no where, but in 4 pidtum 


in the Vatican Virgil. „There were public Penztes, who Were 


che guarliaus of the ate, as the others wes: off families, . 


I, v. cap. 52. and I. Li. cap. "Fg: iy 1 n 52 9964 bu 
a 2 4 $4 o 
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Of the Penates little-deferiptive-is faid in the 


8 
to ſerve, and with a fort of Counycopi on 
their heads, as a 1 ignal of hoſpitali ity *. 


9 272 240432 


he ver Mountairi and ic rocks were turned 


1 into p per ons ®.. „Gardens, dee Þ groves and 


foreſts,” were all ip n ed to their pany 
deiti ties, and filled W 1 f fnaty inhabita 


„ ell ne e 4 2 oy Nn * 2 
joan ad Bede l dd Witt, ra do 


Atlas, probably, was repreſented of old {as 
is now) Tuppotting a globe; for in this at- 
titude the poets moſt commonly ſpeak of him. 
Ovid ant" ert him in 2 perſonal 
e af unt r, er 1 1 tort 


OE bRE ec, * (34,230. 238383} TMOLUs. 


£1 Tr 30: FREE $i ak. AG" * * e Adu. 7 
8 654. Saf 1». mer. 37. The geniu folds top 


| hehe Fend Hon bl tht ts bir, wer fe - 
dme aged with the Lares, Faſt. v. ver. 246. 


1 geniuſes of mountains v were like. ſe of cliles _ | 


ried in $5jumphs ; . and abe figures of them, ih the remaing of 
the artifs, arc. rages frequent than 2A, _ 8 


En Je. ver, 247. Met, vi, ver ver: 173, En, v viii, "ver. 157. 
is . Verei-, The ſeeming, contrarieties in theſe paſſages 
are reconciled by the Farneſe Atlas, i in * 1 he fop - 
mae lh ofthe eapgos with bis s hea head, neck, "and Wha. - 
7 iv, Jer, 85 Sls An, iv, ver. 257, From what Vir- 
i fays b dere, 3 IT idea may be formed for a fodntain-flone, 


Tisens deſcribes Atps 88. ending ip the midſt of waters, fbr. 

porting an armillary globe, wi with the planets ma W 

b e deni, 10 She) 7 ans 241 2295 
. Our 


f 


1 1 
TMOL Us. „ 
""Tmolua js g deſcribed by Quid ſitting © judge: 
between Apollo and Pan, whether the pipe.or 
lyre were the finer inſtrument, He,was crown=- . 


| ed with. oa k only, baying taken . the other | 


branches. that v were about his head. His head 


8 K 


on a Greek 'medal is "crowned 7. vine- 
branches, which agrees with the character of 
the mountain he preſides, over 24. 
Among the mountain-deities, there were ſome 
| that were females, as Rhodope, who, on a me- 
dal af Antoninus Pius, appears fitting, ang al. 
- moſt naked. Theſe deities muſt have: been 
> nted in ſtatues of a large ſize, and no 
. doubt there were vaſt coloſſeal figures of this 
Rhodope, and the ot . e ; 


— & IE. & Hm 80 


. ſy LEI 3 eee tans 
7; Fee eee mor rem" 
| Jopiter decrecing the deſtraftion of Troy. This relievo, rhough 
ſo very fine, has never been publiſhed or explained before, "Sev 
tue The ſcene of theſe tranſactions may be ſup 
poſed on mount Ida, of which the poets 60 not ſpeak perſonab- 
iy, unleſs Virgil be underſtood in that manner where he ment 
Hons the qures of the fore-part of ae tip. | En. 4. vet, 
3 - FO 
. Met, . ver, 159. it Geof fl. . 96. wen. 
37. lt was called originally Timolus, Plin, V. cap. 29. 
| Hee te e be oft id gn . 
"a $3 | be 
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1 (in 1 ſtruck it ubH out Pom. To 
pey, with the upper part as A woman, but ax l 
| coding in e fiſh- ails, between Which tre 

three dogs The poets mention theſe dogs as" 
5 beer her omen but without this —— 
HAN B DFS. He 
 Obarybdison-rmedal of the Varican fami- 
I, appears much in the ſume marmer, Gly 


e ee Sate, Kit Eibe 


0 


cſs zizaintic biss in labour,) ai after vaſt pangs, t 


to-mountaine, "SHAL canner be underſiood literally, but, will be. 
| ius and org p etical, if underſtood perſonally, ü. fl. 
„There is a ſcarce modera ſtatue of Father Apenninns 
—— anemia revrrA 
vp. The antient- doubtleſs had mountain: figures moch larger 
— PER ABanis Shafer. Jo Weots 
eee eee eee ew nk "ow 
and-2.giver in the other. L „ A. 
| Propeit. I. iv. C 
| 8 — — 
4 —— —u—ü— ͤ — Quid (rt. 
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the has no dogs, ai ran 


dy Silius as perſons . r 
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$77» en FLORA. Bang, 290Y 
Flora, „ was ori- 
ginally a field nymph, and called Chloris. In 
a ſtatue at Florence the is almoſt naked, and ia 
diſlinguiſhed by the little noſegay which the - 
holds up in her hand as pleaſed wich its beau- 
ties. Sometimes ſhe is crowned- to wih 
15 and ſometimes has 2-chaplet-of them. 
her hands. She has only a light veil, buts 
in be famous Farneſs figure of ber the js» 
uller dreſſed. Her robe was of as many co 
lors an me We with which ſhe was une 
| ally adorned.” Orid gives a delightful deſerip- 
flowers, — garlands © of 
chem? ; 4 4 TIT; n 


| - npri2; bo Gets * POMONA,” 


\ e 4 SHES 

i and had Vo, G. ver, 94) tk fl 
deing turned into a bird. «+ | 
4 Sil. I. zir. yer. 476. Silla ſeems here to hn 
his favourite Virgil, though he is- ſpeaking of a poet long before”? 
his time, whom he calls Daphnis, and In ſpeaking of 1 2 
ſeems do try to give his ſtyle a paſtoral tun 


u Faſt. v. ver. 360. Faſt. v. er. 200. — 
ſeen to have been the paradiſe in the Roman'mythology.- The” 
traces of paradiſe were derived to the Romans from the Greeks, * 5 

l CE ne 9 Among 


r 9 its: 
Pomona, and be r loyer Re — 34 
over plantations and fruit-trees. On medals 
(in Gorlæus) they ard both repreſented With 
the attribute of à pruning-hook in their right- 5 
hands; and Pomona! has beſides a branch in 
ber left sps was of the'clafs' ancientiy called 
ryades . e, in proſe, intros” 


G - + * 
$$ * the 18 2 N 2 42 * , -” a 
E * «xv þ e E 2 2 * 8. _” (Þ 64 + #% 1 * ** *. Fo 12 Y 3 . 


N was ſhadowed out the gardens of Ale 
einqus. In hr kad the ano the Heſperides j 
and in the Eaft; the Horti Adonis, whith term was uſed by the 
| ancitiits ſer giidets of pleaſure. lin. N avs e, 4 e 
0 n 
the natural ſace ot the country, aifified a little by art, ac 


chrdipdubanpthe. e garden deſcribed by e Geo. i Iv. ver. 138, 
The picture int eVatican Virgil of this g 1 anſwers the de- i 
{cription's «Aly, UE FO MALLET, $4 $: PORTO + oo 


1 5 xiv, ver. 60. The Habsdryad are now taken . 
nym ks, vitally ae vel to trees and the old ſcholiafts make 
them : a 17 of nymphs coeval with Destin "oaks, or or at leaſt fated 
td p perth" with herd; "but the loca poet uſe" the word rather 
aa character of the nymphs i in general, chan a the name of 3 
particular claſs, V. ech x, x. ver, 64, Fäſt. ii. ver. 196. Met. 
i. ver. 69 . FaRt. iv. ver.! 232. Stat. I. I. Sylv. 3. ver. 69. The 
notion of nymphs, ot intellectual beings annexed to trees, e 

the gry of Erifichtan in Or'd, and of Polidorus in Virgil, more | 

- „ Ir will allo. 

jiping . Liv. I. iii. Go 23. 

e 
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6 #2 ach an * omg 13 1 J bor b 
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to this god; and indeed; ſe m 


W 


8 in praiſe of the fruits over which ſhe 
NM 8 


Bat 43, if Bos Lat. $397? * Arn 
Priapus had alſo: 1a Gy ONE over 
gardens, lis buſineſs being to drive away the 
birds, and. guard the fruit from thieves. He 
Ee opits 
ſometimes: a lap- full of flowers. He had 
ſometimes no hands, and then was a mere log, 
as Martial humbronſly calls him y. In a 
very immadeſt book, a proper offering is made 
-0 + pieces of 

devotion were paid to him, n der eee 


A 3443. £17 


chan the god himſelf , Ae ee 


v4 SS, 88 


Shak wk. COW > pl nt 
jag to Horace, to be ſeveral inferior Vertumnuſes, as there ver 
inferior Pam and Faunuſes, Hor, J. ij. Sat, 7. ver. 14- 27 
3 Hor. babes Sat, ii. vet. 8 Figs Gro. ir. vet. fn 
Mart, 1 vii. Po 41. What Horace Jays o f bim Kode one: of 
the ſevere roles 2painſt the worſhip of idols in general, J. i i: 
Sat. B. ver. 3. The poets in 1 ſeem to have looked upon 


upon/Priapus a8 © ridiculous god. IF Seoul 11050 


2 Infamous books of pictures Ga. 5 collection of infeip. | 
tlone) under the figures, of this god. Prisp, Carm. 3. This 
piece is, by the editors, Aſcribed.to. Virgil, without an) founda- 
tion. Theſe pictures were lie this. deere | 


Vaſari, in his . Fart iin p. 307. wo? 3821528 : 
Soft ' CERE 


[ af ] 


cn ü SR 2+ mid San 
Se eres, the e goddeſs. of corn - field has bren 
conſidered 3 among the twelve great celeſtial 
m The Nomans had their bad gods, as 
well as their ones; and ſo and 
deity to cauſe” Me} er : 
mike it fl uriſt 


4 : 1 © $7; 13 5 
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conſidered. 
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 Syleanus preſided over woods, and ene 
that grow there, and has therefore (on a ſc- 
pulchral lamp in Bartoli) a lapfull of fruit: 
His pruning-hook in one hand, and à young 
cypteſs· tree in the other, which is mentioned 


by Virgit as Gilg iſh xg atribute. He der 

T "ma 

; 2 Faft, iv. ver, 901—942. where is the whole Fans, of the 

prief, * They has alte d 564 Rublge, 35 Hell us this goddeſs. 
N- . 2 

2 eee bebe. Pig, N 4 
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Etibes bim 48 xowite ich id flowers, and 
ago A Fas 15 92 


woods. 26519 1 Sv15W3 $05. guts 
Y | ned 218 wn 0K Ii * 
"> bog beg 5 4 v 


be Fe ob! * 30 68g 11903) 26. VO 
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uns, a bort 0 "woodland: -deitiesy, 
ane {over e count ry, but delighted.chiefly 


Mm vine) 2 are e ele ted even gat 
ing grip 77800 of B acthus's ARE "and, apy 


pear generally as his attendants in Bacchanal- 
feaſts and proceſſibns. The Fauns were part- 


1 f the. fatyrrkind, vas way be. ſeen by their 


Hark tails} little borns. and: pointed ears. They 
have all the agility and playfulneſs of che u. 


 tyrs, but not their ſavage form and lewdneſs ©. 


The chief 'paffiol;, 4 well off the Fawns as 


of N hl was far the, nymphs, though 
both had females. of their, own kind. The, 


161 S149 
en. ,d. TIA ed a. 9 Thee 
Virgil ſpeaks dften of: the! vine ahd corn together. 

ver. 76. Gra. i, vere 3309 At this by rows: of '6live-trecy, 

mulberries, elms, and vines, are planted ſo near together in 

the corn - Belds, that the whole vale of Lombardy looks at a die | 
| Hance like one continued ο0 <A. 
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CY The famous Faun 2 Florence is dancing, with. fome ma- 
Gical inftroments in bis bands, uſed, et the, feaſt.of Bacchus. | 
And a Fauneſs, on a gem, in Ageſtini, * ee, one 
of 225 principal charafters, | 
81131 
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M AS 
os hve hen or nothing dleripte of ho 


br attributed of the Fauns, + 
ymphs' Rn unt a Ne 
with'the"anfient artis. 

© 'The chief cha raters of the Satyrs ot Pans, 
is their” Lteivlouſt neſs; "from which, the great 
880 P P: an himſelf 165 not wholly: exem & ©, 4. His 
figures are ufa naked, to expreſ agility. 
Sits ſpeaks of his bounding. from rock to 
rock, and gives the fulleſt deſcription of him 
of. any Roman poet. He, crowns him with 
pine-brariches,. and ſhades 5 forehead, with 


= — Rn 


Mulder, and a pedur 3 in | his. right * 3 and 
repreſents him in W very pictureſque atti- 


n 
, * oy 1 Amen o TS. 2 24 2 fe oh þ 0 
rout e rn een e ee — PAN. 


4 | The Ben ee one ah e cet: 1 the ty and play- 
er the Satyr Laſcividatyri! Laſcivus fignifies either 
playfuf or lewd,” Both Fauns and Saryrs were fond of the 
Nymphs, nay even of the water ones. Hor, I. Ii. od. 28. v. 1. 
Sil. v. ver. 18. The Satyrs were all called Pans. Col. ver. 427: 
Their la ſciviouſneſs is but too ſtrongly expreſied in the famous 
Satyr (ſuppoſed to be Pan himſelf) in the e 3 5 
inſtructing a youth: to play on the ſlepherd's reed. 
e See the whole deſctiption of Pan in Silius, 1; A tit a7 
This account of Pan is introduced Where the poet is ſpeaking of 
| the Roman army * ern to ä it, aſter 

| | Hannibal 


— 17 
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nga 7018. 18 eee 1 W ee 
elbe der of ieee Fright. and 
"Fears eſpecially of ſuch as happened in an 
mM Without any, real foundation, and are to 
mM called P nie fears N. Theſe cauſeleſs 
2 are deſcribed, by the Roman. poets, and 


the artiſts, agreeably to what they ſay, give 


him ſometimes a face more terrible than that 
of Mars himſelf -. EY 


Hannibal had leſt Italy. Jupiter (ſays the poet) moved with 
the diſtreſs of the Capuans, ſends Pan to ſoften their incenſed 
enemies, Which he effeQually did, Silius, on this occaſion, 
calls Pan the Mila God, or the inſpirer of Mildneſs. Sil. xiii, 
ver. 320. There is a terminal figure at Florence which they call 


n In" 1 _T 
23 N * 


Pan; whoſe face agrees with this chatacter. He has 2 goat on 
his ſhoulder, and a little milking veſſel in his right hand. This 


is the K* perhaps, invoked by Virgil, Geo. i. ver. 18. 
f Pan is deſcribed as playing a thouſand little tricks, as 
frightning the cattle, . and the like. Flac, ili. v. 56. He was 


ſuppoſed, as well as the Fauns, to give frightful dreams. Plin. 


xxv. Co 4. and 1, XXX. c. 10, 


8 Flac, iii. ver. 54. The 8 by Pan are » nt. 


lacly deſcribed in Longus's little romance, which our author 
thinks, from the natural eaſe and fimplicity. of his ſtyle, mm 
higher 2ge. than about the end of the fourth. century, and 
older than Heliodorus. The Athenians had a ſtatue of Pan, 


| with a trophy on his ſhoulders, like the figures of Mars, he hay- 


| ing often aſſiſted them in their wars, 0 at the battle of 
158 | e 
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Marathon, This appegjy from two inſcriptions in the col- 
lesion of Greek epigrams. Pan's « face appears ſo terrible, 
dn a ben in the /Strove? "cyfſeAighy that, very obabty, it 
+ was from ome of theſe terrible repreſentations of Pan, that 
pt ane wen gr becrowed the bias of a devil. This 
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N. 11015 of aff the det * un 
'V' Greek 2 Latin, bath given the” moſt 
exact, and moſt complete account of the fab- 
terramccud welt 3) off Tm 1: & RING: 
The whole imaginary. aa beneath the 
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7 of the earth which we. call. Hell, 


| (though according to the ancients it was the 
be 4 eparted perſcns; ef the gocd 
. well as. of the bad) i is. divided, by Virgil 


into fire, # a, 


te x1 — A 


Cate 6 6x £254! en 


Ts pon conidered the er sf erg pla, 


ang bell 28 ſpread ont at an equal depth, all under the forface of 


it. Hence they had paſſages that wete fuppoſed to lead directiy 
' tohell, in every country, os the lakes of Avernus and 
for Italy. Cic, Tuſe. Queſt, l. i. p. 365. 
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f PETTY bissige chalxlbmy 
eien ro Hagaunasg oro dhe regidnnofiitor- 
ee Elyſiumz or the region of bliſs.· 


nsr 8 1 lil 
i; Te e ee aer. 
hell, 1 i flocked wich tw L Two forts o of be eings, Fi rſt, 


with thoſe which make the real mii ery of man- 
kind upon earth, ſuch as war, diſcord, labour, 


Birth e and old age: ſeond- 
. with the terrors of fancy, and all the maſt 
4 Hight . | creatures BY 9 Imagination, as Gor- 
ons Harp rpies, Chi imteras, and. eie 1,14) 


5 um ee t la Hr? 28] tb bg. The 
gitures in the Vatican Virgi are here referred tbg becauſe" the 
Hgvrez of the prile of life are hardly to be met with elſewhere. 
A for the virtwes {as we have ſeen) they are all to be found on 
the" medals pt the comperars,; by mah of compliniett;”” But no 
 antil,oves. ventured ;te plice# vicious er hass being on the 
„medal of am fen though-cver © 'm „Audeech a 
ef ſoch brings. appeary no- where; but in the Vatican pic- 
| - Lures z; ang, there ey bew np wiftiaguiſding marks 5 though 
— . Virgil's quitheta night have farnified the ti with hint hon 
| _ $0 Alftipguith they. + The evils of Biſe are.reprefeated by eight 
naked, digs in a line, two of which are fictingrupon-bare rocks, 
| ad may ba the, urge en ſpeaks of, Tue Cute dre men- 
reer there. Hor, ii. od. 26, ver, 22, Locr. f. 
"var, g. Ek 4. bid, 64. 1. ver. 40. and 1, ii. d. 26. vere 28. 
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1 id his region; Virgil. places death, ab 
relation ſleep... The gures of Mors, or death, 
are very uncommon. The meſt remarkable 


is a little braſs ſtatue at Florence of a ſkele- 


ton, fitting on the grou nd, an 
his bands on 4 SS, urn 2 
«11 it L991 BR. 225m aide 57080 ga tur 
Aa * 0 R. S. 115 Ao gu Biz a 
d i r * bly, * W 575 in pie ares, 
becauſe ſhe is ſo en, mentioned in a' 
ſeriptive manner by the poets, 1 OY 
Rindton beten Lett m and Mors, not to be 


preſſed. inc e be rat 


een n ern 535: iu uo adi pt D 


5 one 
5420 21 $3437 


avs bin, loca 39 <2: NMH 515 21 39 divg ad os 2 Ie ä 
, ow an} cogteiy 50lt aol 2 
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— —— Vas tobing bowie 
open mouthed5iand” ready to ſwallow! up "all 
that come in her y. Fheyigive her black 
robes; and dark wings; und- make her often of 
an enormous ſiae .. 4 ma gary . 
As the ancients: had more gloomy notions of 
death than we habe their deſcriptions ſome- 
times are moe frighiſul and diſmali They 
deſeribe her asc ing and thundering at the 
doors of mortals, to demand the debt they owe 
t bv. e er hun Mv N bob jor, 
(er they hd ſeveral We e, un Pri 


wr. ho pe 2 immediate cauſe of tach inſtance of mo: tality. 
this” podes hs fevers) Death is pla from Sta be N. N. 
dee eee eee, fe deſeribes a Mots likt"Quies, = 
1. v. Sylv. 3. ver. 260. ſpeakinz of his father who died of a le- 
| a Hd deres another Mes ( perhax⸗ the chief) ut giv- 
ing u Her tale br GHOAY ib the rulers of the lower World. Theb. 
. 46952 of e acheter Ker ac Mike ds de confined rock! « dbin 
mae, is diction} N Sy Ever. 68.5 
bm the-epithersPalida" and" Lafida, (pale and wan) we 
— — — ach and mengre body; 
| | hecke ſtem to be meant by: Mors 


en Nie re ven 254, Her. Pur; 
p. A0 — —— wins 378. 
xiii, vel 530. O Lo — mae | 


: 2 

ber; ſometimss as aparoachiog their, ded, ſides, 
and.foraatimes purſuing ben R894 or as h 
ing in the air, and ready to, Faß it. N ory, ff 
alſo nepreſented liko the gladiators called Reti- 
irieay)\purſying;anetwith- @ net, as catching 
and dragging them to their tombs 2 or a8 ſur- 
e rr wich 


nas * Nur He ed pie ge ple 
of this deiry; is where Statius repreſents her by 
the bed : fAde of 22 youth: in he- flower of bis 
age, attended by envy and vengeance. Thee | 
Wong Kites mew' great friendſhip to one an- 

ther in che ect jon Gf Their, "purpoſe, 2 ON 5 
| vengeance in particular ſeerds,, by the abeounfs, ; 


1 K 10 Dib Hie vid nd ni fs 2 O08. 19v 
t Hh mi be: epils+ Hor. doll ode 4. e he tans, | 
ſon if kneckipg.at. the door is uſed of Nuaſerpina and Bellonas, "A 


id: Hen QxrdkoFS 469 Stat Theb., wil. yer534, Lucta ii. | 


ver. 492. Hotel. Vi. od. 4. ver, 16.;:05id; ad Liy, ver, 36, 
| Sit, Feb rböi. Ser. 3986 Men- vi, h. g3 a4 lor. J. 1. G0 24. 
vg. Oxide Am. ige. . ver. 38. U This nay; of hunting by. 
inclofine/ a great number of deaſts, is very:diſtinQly.deſcribed, by 
Statiust: Achill. i. vet. 466. Plutarch ſpeaks of, tei, twelve. 
miles ia laotths in Vit. Alex. Stat, I. v. Sylye ler. 256. 
This euſtoto came bm the Eaſt, vhete it aner 
rn. e 3 £5 
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to take the net out of deatl's hand, and to 
perſbim Her obe for het ft 1 205 
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Lerbum is deſvribed in general much in the 
fame manner as More. The poets give him 
a robe, but mention his arms being exerted 
out of it, a8 reaching his prey. He is ſaid to 
be e n 2 
WWW AG 


R. N 2 


1 
1 + ti 
s . "Ro , # > . 


4 wm | 8 0 M N U - dur e 
= 4 Sominus, ey ws ſeems, be: 1 


| Virgil in the previous region for his relation 
to 


Lethum (En. vi. ver. 278.) though Ovid 
und Statius give him a palace on our earth. 
He:is repreſented generally by the artiſts as a 
ſoft youth, firetohed out at his eaſe" on 4 


TW" his pes 14 5 +: 

age Feffins n a Bone ſkin (and 

3 8 os hong Maffei) 

wich one arm either & little over _ — 
_a< be eng e yew 25d en e oats i 
* I Verigeance is here called Rhaniniia;' by eee W. 

"If the Heathen ſehtitie; wit the fime with Newmefir; or diving 

x X 4 et i." Sfr 6. cer 59. +7 td eit H N 
5 > TS 2697 St SA, PRES. vet? 709% NN N 
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tw "4 | head, 
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head, and the other hanging down. Wen | 


by the ide of the couch, with poppies. ip its 


or a horn full of poppy-juice. He is often 
winged, and ſo like Cupid asito have been fre- 


quently taken for one, nativ ichſtanding the 
lizard at his feet,- the prone ones 
nus, as it ſleeps half the year kom Ad od) 
The poets ſometimes ſpeak of him as large, 20. 
A great power, which is ſig di flad aa by 
his reſting on a lion. He js generally deſcribed 
juſt as he appears in the Maffei · ſtatue, young, 
ſoſt, placid and reſting on 2 lion. The poets 
ſpeak often of his wings, and of their being þ 
black, as moſt proper far the god who chiefly, | 
rules by night. For the ſame. reaſon his figures 
are of ebony, baſalt, or dark- coloured mar- 
ble l. Such is the fine dare ae Flovencd, | 


01910 15 
k' En. J. FR The beate is not 83 0. 
t by the artifts merely fot 2 | 
though the poppy ſeems ſufficient: for that purpoſe, eve in 4 
| ſome few pieces where the diſtinguiſistz attributes of both ae. 
blended together. „ nne 
character of Som nus. „ 
3 1 Flac. Arg. vii. ver. 1 . 55 
"Alt am. ii. ver; 546, Met. 4. ver. 623. Steh, Theb, u. ver... 
108. Met. X. ver, 649. Ent vi vere en. Kn. . . 
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Tibul, N. el. 7; ver. ult. Met, xi: ver; 612, 3 1 * 8 7 
hes . | | r P 4 4 : 18 which” 
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EA infernal cjyet v bi 


{| 20 


> borryiavbis bend ſ6;rewifſly that 
hy bee. 


— 
che Fe — out 


bratonching them wi (Which 

bend ſomerimes zin him) cr hy gemly paſſing 
_by their bed-fide: - When; he gane troubled 
ep, or tumulalous dreams, he'-mbeediovater 


Statius deſcribes Somnus more frequently 
Abe poet. He repreſents him 26 
ſtanding on the higheſt poinꝭ i ĩn the. moon's 
courſe, and hovering down: from themce wich 
his wings-fpread over) the-earth/ juſt at mi 
night. ©:He e 


8 * 21. Fr 26 ic :£ 19? ©; ee. 4 5 208754 


n Tb. 's circumſtance i. hotel a 
__ . TO gt. oh 1. A l 


Thabaid, 9 | 
which, is eU: in, -alering cupp-jot 
3 — N 8 211 „b Us, 24.4 | 


3 5e R. SF. ver: a ie SHjvs tally v 
3 bse 0. ven 356. 0 And be · calls andere 


£ ger i: 


'of | whicts: tis god wks! FJeined with pro- 
per compations. Tithe firſt he was with 
Voluptas, us the goddefy df ſeaſts ; ih the fe- 
- c6hd} wich hard labeuf; repreſented a8 tired, 
ahꝙipehneg to reſt; in the third; win Bas- 
This, ard in the fourth, with the gd ef lover. 
A wet Ane inten fe in Statius's' defcrip- 
tiowoſtths palate, er Steeb. tte faces it in ne 
unknown patts of Ethiopia, and Ovid in Traly, 
— SHS axtendants 
de fore the gates were ReſtyF aſe; Indolence, 
Silence, and Oblivion i and within were à vaſt 
thultitude bf dreumsy n different fia pes and 
aliitudes: Over theſe, Ovid ſaysz preſided the 
three: chiefs, - who: inſpireodreams ito . great 
perſons: only; Morpheus, ſuch as relate to 
men; Phobetor, ſuch as . relate to. animple; | 
and iPhamtaſas, : ſuch as relate to inanimate 
things: 9 e 3 n: 
| rſonally by > wh „but 
e e ee e, Ger gi 


Nene 2" . 8 205455 4804 
3 1. j. vera. Stät. Teb. 1. vers 14: 
— ö Ä Theben 


eee boy eee, 20442650. Gars 2 
= mono ny ee * Ber 1 4 


1. 8. I 
322 1 
201381 {15 6k en it Gn: Ab bung S 
45 in the works. of. the artills. relating te 
fe things h 978. 2169 sid 10 enouiag 7 8 
Los for the ſecond, ſatt pf, inhabigants in the 
5 previous region, the terror, of; the; fancy, there | 
is little to be ſaid. The poets, though they 
lized even Death „Slerpl atid Dreams, and 


ambien, ide mein tbe bre ee wm 
condened the others, a6 fr fi bf re but 
»inithe imaginanons. of men fu. be A roy 


e er 42 hr NO 7 968 Obel al . 
ie e e Staci Ibeb. x27 vert 8, awer: gg6 - 
B's deſcriptiqh aß the decent i hell near Heap, ogrecs with = 


. 22 KG. yer. 277, Stat, Theb, x, ver. 92. Mek. xi. 
. I. ii. el, 2. ver, ult- Stat, Tbeb. . ver. 
i K ihe 


Mr e {NWS in Fibvl os. | They 

| r beings gele- 
int to time are fait to.glide on in an even and flent motion, . 

1 Ori reckons them among. the. ay he 6g be- 
Bere Nit. l. av, l. 5. vob. 2p... , Us nat. deor, i, "In 
the Vatican) ;gifture -appears-: the Ms. with ber wixed 
Form, and breathing hres, Hor. J. i od. 2.7, ver, v vll. Luce, bY 

over. g Au, vii. veg. 786. Fro Centavre, - a e an ry ee 

male (Lucian deſcribes 2 Nicture « of. a : whole far family Iy of Centaurs 

- dy-the.famoys Zenzis; Tom: i, Pg »y TOS Ira, with 4's | 

. faakyhead 3 and Geryon, wit fee yr ay Þ 9 An. 

i ag. AA. v, v LE, Hor. n. od. 7 ver. 8. 
Btjaxend . e He 1 i l uma 


.'2 Harpy, balf human and half brd. "Theſe anſve all that 


— in En. vi, ver: aby. 
II. The 


121 
II. The ſecond divifion of hell is the * 
of Styx, or the hateful paſſage; *'The imagi- 
nary. perſons of this part are the-ſouls:of de 
depirted; ho are paſſing; or ſuing for afpaſ- 
82 over that rives$ 57 54: niger AYE 
2 £20, 304 T big} 4d. 01 Sit att 
on eisen HA R. OQN. no bl 59 
be kale gonbinbt Mies Orlirdiry om 
? | £1 
Virgil deſcribes as rng, and iu un ther vie 
gour of old age, is meanfy chad; with a large 


' rough beard, aod matted grey hair „ and with | 


his eyes fixed und fiery. This {ſeripog® : 
— with the figures ve have of him 
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* — The third livin b or the 
Womp region, hieb begins os dhe scher lde 


0 sli bas news Ae t A obi iy, bY bie v5 TT MET _ 
x 7 be Wals 5 the viibutled were dt fffered: tn paſb the 
Sti x til Alter 2 Bandred heft TBis wit tabght td promote the 
Bun rifes, which were inftitizred! by thelagillaws ws reren 

EN urders, Div, Leg. b. Marie ber tete 
Mo ve ver. 295 to; 316. An. vi. ver 3644 Chars; on 
b in Bait; is reckiting a GHH; ddd in whe- 


arini'pyloce,\ iy labälrg Oliads* ei wür Mons of 
che picture in 17 8 Virgl, Styx ix vepicltnted 
| 7 ple, a Towling along the 


1 * 
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N 2brgd you Aw nN, 
bd 15 Ng . and Med Wiek Of 


ai ta oline ge 
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 ofithe; Sen . is ſubdivided-into-fiverdiftrifts. 


The firſts tho rreemacle,/or lib ob infant. 
The Je50ndd Me furh, 9s bed been put to 


deaths. Thee third, for ſuch 
ſuicides 28 Were held. exouſuble by the Ro- 
maps, u melancholy: region d amidſt marſhes 
formed by the · overſſowings of the river Styx. 
37 +be fourth, the fields of mourning, full 
of dark groves, for thoſe mi died the e 


e en lift for. 


S AAS, bas an anf nf and! At | 


WU the Mee g, on 8 the other dat Fur 
ohen erbaßzf were 2 nded ander * name of Adet, 
as all five might be under NN wey edge Mi- 


abs für. Ereb 
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8 . ng Her, L. ii 


nen N qgilisn} ot d 


3 . e. 4 10. 4394 447+ rad 
etz Py this . 1 called Erebus, in ede of 


hom Wet Compare Ges... Wewer, $72: and 478. Ses too 
v r.. 481, The ickere in the Vatican Virgil has/enty. the be- 
eftnidg*of* the "third desen. Immedimely behind Cerberus 


„ e im, jy Minoe, who adjudges each 
ede die place in f | be is to reſide, He js Gtting,; the 


vdge Br BH Pets wot gl when ging 
. irits Rand .deſgre bim waiting, his fan» 
i Les who, 3.9. de, * 


beit. 'A 
tete; 


„ det wi or Te N 
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| in jodgment as aſſiſtants to Pluto, bat * have Ftp 
13 


i i. 5e 41 Hor? f. m. . 15 1 28 M Ms 
. Handke ( h. 60:34. „ 36) wives him e hundred, double 


Stetten And Trojan "Karriors, as deſcribed yx $4 4 
+ "fri beindriced, that le all inakiod may de Givides ined ö 


Bs } 


5 ET TEERITY A= daods Gerditus, 
to qrivehe any one's Coming in that oug he flor 
to bes admitted He is deſtribed (as A the 
picture of the V atiean Virgil) with three heads, 
and as many riecks; encompaſſes with ſerpents, 
anf{:\vomitbence called by Ovid the Meduſeal 


Hot Hirten % bla dg {6.1344 IV. Tbe TS 


ol ant beib He d 08 nh £152, 14 
ki m, ſrems to meet wit ith an old friend, be takes bim by the 


2 Minde uth re "the right mark. Stat. 
heb. viii. ver. 105. — Boe to and /Eacus fitting 
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bafionaMy, heb. viii. ver; as, 5 | 
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the number given by Hefiod, CTY 312. Cerderus, as dragged vp 
by Hercules,” has been ronfidered, b. f ii. p. 186. and by Mereurp, 
in bis great paſſage, Hor. 1 iii. od. 11. Jn the uican gictu 
Cerberus ſhows a ſnarling fort of ſaticfaQtidn at rphevs's muſic, 

and ſeems #hgryiat being p teaſed! This picture has. but one of 
the five efftrias,” eber he Thould hays ſeen Dido, — he: 


0 CC ñ ñͤũ ——U— n IS DA — 
r 5 ? 
8 AN 2 "I ” — — — + 
a Fades» Wann. 8 ; JIE: 


K ˙ era tao un 
ARE) due tor the godü T. irtarus for the beser for | 
— — eicher, e owe 


— 332. 15 5351. Nw reaſon 
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e The fourth diviſion, Tartarus, or the 
torments, begins where the road | 

| through the diſtrict. of Exehus branches into 
two; one to the right hand, leading to Ely- 
um; and the, other, to, the left, leading to 
Tartarus. According 20 V irgil chis region be- 
gins with -a city encompaſſed with a river of 

fire, and guarded by one of the chiefs of the 
Furies. Within this city was a vaſt deep pit, 
in Which the tortures were ſuppoſed to be per- 
— — — places 
——— —— 
vus among mens. Thoſe particularly who hated 
their . Hl;orxhieat- 


yilhes ne committetd Inceſt or udultery, re- 
bells fabjens or Kb iſh fervants, deſpiſem 
e e eee dT e 1 ep W tr NR 
why new-boun infancy 2were;placed, inn Exebug; (which ſceme 
vnjaſt) is ſaid to be in order to. ſecure infancy, and tive 2 check 
tothe barbarous cuſtoms of, expoſing. chilfren, Which preyailed | 
every:wherr except in, Heypt, where it was forbid. by a law. By 
the b rendenmed Vatgil is ſuppoſed to mean the falſiy judged, 
alluding to the cuſtom bf ſitting in judgment, and; paſſing, ſen- 


| hence upom every m at his eceaſe, which ſentence, | if, wrongs 
eee aheotherineerlds dee tho origin of the 


iat Darclat. e-. decke d. 
of 


a juicer "I" a tad 
ko make and unmake laws; — ef 
. 708d. but es rich themfelves## 12191 
this Teton refiged alſe thüſe infernal def. 
al, Ache ⸗Fuffes, oss dttelk either to inflict 
or 88 fatchke cue tormentst h fre 4 


e in % dinwoshqngone yu. Wꝗ eig 


„A 10 lid „ * RAE "ſs A bis; 
4 iThe-eferiptions.of Furies are much more 
6 cemmon in dhe Poets (has än. the remains of 

the-artiſts. \”T he:yoets ſpeak of great numbers 
not only far the ſeveral regions of. Orcus, ut 
as wandering about the, earth te temꝑt or pu: 
biln the wicked, -and.; ſometimes. as attending | 
on Jupiter in heauen itſelf ITheſe goddefies 
tran 

pijiiſkers, of wicked; af heng, berg and heres . 

*s ” An. vi. ver. 549 to 566, The impious, u. vi. Q 
to 6877 und the unjaſt, ver- beg te 62. It isla Views | 
pic is Mftinero in His thoughts,” from bib wot mining chem 
at ill one Wik another j and even expreſſes it in tlie exclama / 
uon, er- 620. As ne d not enter into Tartarue, phe 
pierure kWprkſents only che city. The Sibyl zelates the peſt; tha 
; Rhadamanttboreſited: theres and ithat therm vere; in it much | 
nidre terrible monſters than in the previous-ecgion-4 thatit ended 
In a gulph twiet as far below-the rearth-as the baavens are above 
| ad _— — —— — — ee 
21 #1 : Aer, 
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and a AS 5 wajtin at thi gate of Tartarus*: os 
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 Hakextoitioners-berrohe_ is deſcribed. drop. 


ping wich. freſh blood, and ſtiff with human 

gore, and faſtened round her with ſerpents in- 
inltead'\ "of K 2 girdle, "as "kt "has" lometimes' wit 
pers. twiſhed. round ber. arms jnſte of brace- 
— . ver/ pp haps; Mlerkikt my 


54. They are vd, Met? fy, ver. . uad, - Med. AQ, hee: 
Se. 1. ver. 't1 ."ttibagie,” Apum. AQ Cher. ver: 799. Fa. 
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lets. They give her ſomeximes ; A torch in her 
hand freſh from the torture; , and ill wet with 


* Va IAC? 3 d 1 "a. 4 74 


blood + an 7 8 a ge in ns 1 75 


ang 2 torch, in the 
ponts in both. A 199; 8 pts 

5 5 of beit to Aug — ahout it, 
and chere running at, with che air of a Bac- 
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